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IF a preface was ever ellos, it may very likely 
1 be thought fo to the following work; the title of 
which (in the propoſals publiſh'd ſome time ſince) 
| hath much amuſed, and raiſed the expectation of the 
curious, though not without a mixture of doubt, that 
its purport could ever be ſatisfactorily anfwered. For 
though beauty is ſeen and confeſſed by all, yet, from 
the many fruitleſs attempts to account for the cauſe of 
its being ſo, enquiries on this head have almoſt been 
given up; and the ſubje& generally thought to be a 
matter of too high and too delicate a nature to admit of 
any true or intelligible diſcuſſion. Something therefore 
introductory ought to be ſaid at the preſenting. a work 
with a face ſo entirely new; eſpecially as it will na- 
turally encounter with, and perhaps ma) overthrow; 
ſeveral long received and thorough eſtabliſh'd opinions: 
and ſince controverſies may ariſe how far, and after 
what manner this ſubje& hath hitherto been conſider d 
and treated, it will alſo be proper to lay before the 
reader, what may be gathered concerning it, from the 

works of the ancient and modern writers and painters. 
It is no wonder this ſubject ſhould have ſo long 
been thought inexplicable, ſince the nature of many 
| parts of it cannot poſſibly come within the reach of 
mere men of letters; otherwiſe thoſe ingenious gentle 
| a 2 men 
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men who bave lately publiſhed treatiſes upon it (and 
who have written much more learnedly than can be 
expected from one who never took up the pen before) 
would not ſo ſoon have been bewilder'd in their ac- 
counts of it, and obliged ſo ſuddenly to turn into the 


broad, and more beaten path of moral beauty; in order 


to extricate themſelves out of the difficulties they ſem 


to have met with in this: and withal forced for the 
ſame reaſons to amuſe their readers with amazing but 
oſten miſapplied) encomiums on deceaſed painters and 
their performances; wherein they are act e diſ- 
courſing of effects inſtead of developing cauſes; and 
after many prettineſſes, in very pleaſing language, do 


fairly ſet you down juſt where they firſt took you up; 


honeſtly confeſſing that as to GA, the main point in 
queſtion, they do not even pretend to know any thing 


of the matter. And indeed how {hould they? when it 


actually requires a practical knowledge of 4 whole art 
of painting (ſculpture alone not being ſufficient) and 
that too to ſome degree of eminence, in order to enable 
any one to purſue the chain of this enquiry through all 
its parts: which I hope will be made to appear in the 
following work. 

It will then naturally be aſked, why the beſt painters 
within theſe two centuries, who by their works appear 
to have excelled in grace and beauty, ſhould have been 
ſo ſilent in an affair of ſuch ſeeming. importance to the 
imitative arts and cheir own honour? to which I an- 

derer, 
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| Anka that ĩt is niobable; they arrived at that excellence 
in their works, by the mere dint of imitating with great 
exactneſs the beauties of nature, and by often copying 
and retaining ſtrong ideas of 'graceful antique ſtatues; 
which might ſufficiently ſerve their purpoſes as painters, 


without their troubling themſelves with a farther en- 


quiry into the particular cauſes of the effects before 


them. It is not indeed a little ſtrange, that the great 


Leonardo da Vinci (amongſt the many Philoſophical 
precepts which he hath at random laid down in his 


treatiſe on painting) ſhould not have given the leaſt hint 


of any thing tending to a ſyſtem of this kind; eſpecially, 
as he was cotemporary with Michael Angelo, Who is 


faid to have diſcover'd a certain principle in the trunk 


only of an antique ſtatue, (well known from this cir- 
cumſtance by the name of Michael Angelo's Torſo, or 
Back, fig.) which principle gave his works a grandeut 
of guſto equal to the beſt antiques. Relative to which 
tradition, Lamozzo who wrote about painting at the 
one time, hath this remarkable paſſage; vol. 1. book 1. 
And becauſe in this place there falleth out a cer- 
« taine precept of Micbael Angelo much for our pur- 


ce poſe, I wil not _conceale it, leaving the farther inter- 


« pretation and vnderſtanding thereof to the iudicious 
C reader. It is reported Pane that Michael Angelo vp- 


« on a time gaue this. obſeryation to the. Painter Man- 


4 cus de Sciena his ſcholler; that he ſhould alwaies make 


c a 4 e ee e and ' multiplied, by one 
55 &« 7/406 
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gte an three, | In which precept (in mine e 
64 the: whole myſterie of the arte conſiſteth. For the 
60 greateſt gra ce and life that a picture can haue, is, 
« that it ex nk Motion +. which the Painters call the 
«  ſdirite * a picture: Nowe there is no forme ſo fitte 
« to expreſſe this motion, as that of the flame of fire, 
which according to Ariſtotle and the other Philoſo- 
ephers, is an elemente moſt actiue of all others: be- 
« cauſe the forme of the flame thereof is moſt apt for 
ee motion: for it hath a Comms or ſharpe pointe where- 
« with it ſeemeth to divide the aire, that ſo it may aſ- 
e cende to his proper ſphere. So that a picture havin 
« this forme will moſt beautifull,” h 
Many writers Tara — — w n 
recommended the obſerving this rule alſo; without com- 
prehending the meaning of it: for unleſs it were known 
ſyſtematically, he nn Wan poll we "could not 

be underſtood. 0 
Du Freſnoy, in "his art 1 painting, Pp £6. large +l 
ing, gliding outlines which are in waves, give not 
<< only a grace to the part, but to the whole body; as 
ve ſec in the Antinous, and in many other of the an- 
te tique figures: a fine figure and its parts ought always 
« to be a c erde * Mee form: naturally 
| 7 16 Re 


Ses Haydocks's rranſlarion printed at Obford 1598. | 

+ See Dryden's tranſlation of his latin poem on Painting, verſe 28, 
and the remarks on theſe very lines, page 155, which run thus, “ It is 
ah difficult to ſay what this grace of — is, it is to be conceiv'd, 
| 77 40 and 
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rt of lines hive I know not what of 1 d- 
t ſeeming motion in them, which very much reſe 

4 the activity of the flame and of the ſerpent No 
if he had underſtood what he had ſaid, he could not, 
ſpeaking of grace, have expreſſed himſelf in the follow- 
ing contradictory manner. But to ſay the truth, this 
« is a difficult undertaking, and a rare preſent,” which 
ce the artiſt rather receives from the hand of heaven 
« than from his 'own induftry and ſtudies f. But De 
Piles, in his lives of the painters, is ſtill more contradic- 
tory, where he ſays, © that a painter can only have it 
« (meaning grace) from nature, and doth not know 
« that he hath it, nor in what degree, nor how he 
c communicates” it to his works: and that | 
ce beauty are two different things; wy pleaſes * 
« the rules, and grace without them.” 

All the Engliſh writers on this ſubject have echo d 
theſe paſſages; hence Fe ne ſeat ee is become a fa- 
ſhionable Phraſe for grace. 

By this it is plain, that this precept which Michael 
Angelo deliver'd ſo long ago in an oracle-like manner, 
hath remain d myſterious down to this time, for ought 
that has appear'd to the contrary, The wonder that it 
ſhould do ſo will in ſome meaſure leſſen when we come 
to nn, _ 11 em 7 Toy Na ee as falt 
66 = underſtood Mine. more aly . to "be 3 by words, it fb 
„ ceeds from the illuminations of an excellent mind, (but not to be ac- 


„ quired) by which we give a certain turn to things, which makes them 
6 pleaſing.” | 


eelthoſe” 
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of contradiction as the moſt obſcure quibble ever deli 
ver d at Delphos, becauſe, winding lines are as often the 
cauſe of deformity as of grace, the ſolution of which, in 
this place, would be an anticipation. of what the Fowler 
will find at large in the body of the work. 

There are alſo ſtrong prejudices in favour of "ar 
ny -as conſtituting true beauty in the human form, 
where they never ſhould appear. A middling connoiſſeur 
thinks no profile has beauty without a very ſtraight noſe; 
and if the at wt be continued ſtraight with it, he thinks 
it is ſtill more ſublime. I have ſeen miſerable ſcratches 
with the pen, ſell at a conſiderable rate for only having 
in them a fide face or two, like that between fig. 22, 
and fig.: 105, plate 1, which was made, and any one 
might do the ſame, with the eyes ſhut, The common 
notion that a perſon ſhould be ſtraight as an arrow, and 
perſectly erect is of this kind. If a eee were 
to ſee his ſcholar in the eaſy and gracefully- turned atti- 
tude of the Antinous (fig. 6, plate 1,) he would cry 
ſhame on him, and tell him he looked as crooked as a 
ram's horn, and bid him hold up his head As he allo 
did. See ig. 75 plate I, 

The painters, in like manner, han + wh ſhine ae Sr 
to be no leſs divided upon the ſubject than the authors. 
The French, except ſuch as have imitated the antique, 
or the Italian ſchool, ſeem to have ſtudiouſly avoided - 
the ſerpentine line in all their pictures, eſpecially An- 
thony Coypel, hiſtory painter, and hn principal 


portrait painter to Lewis the 14th. Kubens, 
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Rabens, whoſe inänner of Sing was 1 quis th; 
nal; made uſe of a large flowing line as a" principle; 
which runs through all his works,” and gives" a noble 
ſpirit to them; but he did not ſeem to be acquainted 
with what we call the preciſe line; which hereafter we 
ſhall be very particular upon, and which gives the defi- 
cacy we ſee in the beſt Italian maſters; but he rather 
charged his contours in E wich woo! bold IG S. le 
| A e h WO Wal IO D931 An 1 

Napa ow aftraight and au Wanberf on 12 ſüldte 
cha zed his taſte of lines at ſight of Michael Angelo 8 
works, and the antique ſtatues; and ſo fond was he of 
the ſerpentine line; that he carried it into à ridiculous 
exceſs, particularly in His draperies: though His" great 
obſervance of nature ſuffer d him not tong't eontinue 


in this miſ take Abe: 24. 
Peter de Cortane form'd a  fine,manner in fi us drape- 
ries of this It To: lieg 207 


We ſee this principle no 1 b deer unerftäsd Gan 
in ſome pictures of Corregio, particularly his uno and 
Ixion: yet the proportions of kis figures are ſometimes 
fuch as might be correcte common ſign pai 


Whilſt Albert Durer, oh drew mathematically, 
never ſo much as deviated into grace, which he muſt 
ſometimes have done in copying the life, if he had not 
been fetter d wich his own whom po Mlb fi pi 0 | 
n er 14 


TOE FAQ. 
But that, which, may have, puzzled this matter moſt, 
ö may bes chat Vandyker one of the beſt portrait painters 
in moſt reſ ſpecs ever known, plainly appears not to have 
had a thought of this Kind. For there ſeems not to be 
the leaſt. grace in his pictures mere than what the; life 
chasced to bring befote: him. There is a print of tlie 
Dutcheſs: of Wharton (fig. 5 bi plate'2,) engraved; by 
Van Gunſt; from a true picture by him, which is tho- 
roughly diveſted of every elegance. Now, had he known 
this line as a principle, he could no more have drawn 
all the parts, of this picture ſo contrary to it; than Mr. 
Aan. could: have wrote a whole ſpectator in falſe 
ar; unleſs. it were done on purpoſe. However, 
on account of his other great excellencies, i 
chuſe to ſtile this. want of grace in Ks attitudes, cc. 

ſimplicity, and indeed 7 do en e Ja merit 
e eee "= 
Nor have the palniters of he: FT won ins 1500 leſs 
uncertain and contradictory} to each other, than the 
maſters already mentioned, whatever they may pretend 
to the contrary: of this I had a mind to be certain, and 
« the year 1745, publiſhed ; a frontiſpiece to 
my \engraved works, in which I drew a ſerpentine line 
lying on a painter's pallet, with theſe words under it, 
' THE LINE OF BEAUTY. The bait ſoon took; and no 
Egyptian hierogliphic ever amuſed more thun it did for | 
A time, painters and ſculptors came to me to know the 
et meaning 


H N 2 N A d KL 
of it being as much puzzled with i às other 


people, till it Cattle to hate ſome" explanation; then 
indeed; but not till chen, ſome found it out to ran 


could give of its  propertie 
as that which a a lber e who — — uſes the 
leaver, could give f chat machine as a mechanical 
es (17 f % 23999 Nero ton l FER 0 | 
baochea i Ee mem Hue paimgpicdd Gepe 28 Piel 
| ries Genies that there esel be "ich 8 rubs riches in 
art or nature, and aſſerted it was all ſtuff and madneſs; 
but no wonder "that" theſe gentl men ſhould - not” be 
| a thing they have little lor no 
bufnelt with: For theigh e fcrurb copie: may forne- 
times to a common eye ſeem to 'vye with" the original 
he copies, the artiſt Himſelf nequires ho more ability; 


15 


nid or enowledge” of natuſe "than 'a"JoutneyHr 
weaver at the goblie who in working after à piece of 
painting, bit by bit, ſcarcely knous What he is about, 
whether he is weaving a man er 4 hoffe) yet at laſt 
almoſt inſenſibly turns out of His! lee t Tine Piece of 
tapeſtry, repreſenting,” it 3 be, , "OOO kw roomy | 
battles painted by Le Brun Mee yi 
A s tlie abo e mentionꝰd 1 ewe thde anche A 
frequent diſpiites by: explitntag the qualities ef: the 
line) 1 was extremely glad te find it (which I had 
concthy'd as only wet: a ſyſtem in my mind) ſo-welt 


a 2 ſup- 
Il 225 Vo ol Dan W at We ald 1. 1 
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ſupported: by the above precept of Michael Angelo: 
which was firſt pointed out to me by Dr. Kennedy, a 
learned antiquarian and connoiſſeur, of whom I 1 565 
wards purchaſed the tranſlation, from which. 1 have 
taken ſeyeral paſſages to my purpoſe. wig . 

Let us now endeavour to diſcover hi light anti- 
quity throws upon the ſubject in queſtioͤn. 

Egypt firſt, and afterward Greece, have wu 
1 their works their great {kill in arts and ſciences, and 

among the reſt painting, and ſculpture, all which are 
thought to have iſſued from their great ſchools of phi- 
| loſophy. Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariſtotle, 1550 to 
have pointed out the right road in nature, for the ſtudy 
of the painters and ſculptors of thoſe times (which they 

in all ene aſterwards followed through thoſe 
nicer paths that their particular proſeſſions required 
this to ue as may Fol reaſonably, collected from the 
anſwers, given by Socrates, to Ariſtippus his diſeiple, and 
Parrhaſius the painter, concerning - FIT NESS; the firft 
fundamental law in nature with regard to beauty. 

I am in ſome; meaſure ſaved the trouble of collecting 
an hiſtorical account of theſe arts among the ancients, 
by accidentally meeting with a preface to a tract, call d 
the Beau Ideal: this treatiſe “ was written by Lambert 
Hermanſon Ten Kate, in French, and tranſlated into 
Engliſh by James Chriſtopher, le Blon; who in that 
1 10052 fays, ſpeaking of the Author, ba His ſup 


« know- 
* Publiſh'd in 1732, and ſold 4 A. Millar. 
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<, knowledge that I am now publiſhing, is the product 
of the Analogy. of the ancient Greeks: or the true 
8 ee for finding all, harmonious proportions in paint- 
„ architecture, mulick;; c. brought 
40 hoe to Greece by Pythagoras. For after this great 


« philoſopher had travelbd into Phœnicia, Egypt and 


ce Chaldea, where he convers d with the learned; he 


« return d into Greece about Anno Mundi 3484. Be- 


cc fore the chriſtian 


#ra. 520, and brought with him 


te en excellent diſcoveries and improvements for the 


% good of his countrymen, among which the Analogy 
« was one of the moſt conkederable and uſeful. 


After him the Grecians, by the help of this Ani 


cc ogy, began (and not before) to excel Noche nations 
ce, in ſciences and arts; for whereas before this time 
c they repreſented their Divinities in plain human fi- 
1 gures, the Grecians now began to enter into the Beau 
« Ideal; and Pamphilus, (who: flouriſh'd: A. M. 64 r, 
« before the chriftian æra 363, who tauglit, that no man 
« could excel in painting without mathematicks) the 
ee ſcholar of, Pauſias and maſter of Apelles, was the firſt 
« .who artfully apply'd the faid Analogy to the art of 
6 painting; as much about the ſame time the ſculp- 


cc turers, the architects, &c.. began to apply it-to their 


« ſeyeral arts, without which ſcience, the Grecians had 
« remain d as REY as Shin Sefer be it 63,2 


Is angdaroh 4 Mas 20 


ee They 


— a al = 
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25001 They: carried on their improvements i in drawing, 


6, «painting; architecture, ſculpture, &c0. till they became 
«</ the wonders of the world; eſpecially after the Aſia- 


« ticks and Egyptians . belle had formerly been the 


«< teachers of the Grecians) had, in proceſs of time and 


«by the havock of war, loſt all the excellency in ſci- 


« endes and arts; for which all other ne were /af- 
« terwards obliged to the Greei 


*::/{o much A8 to imitate then? n m2 ad t 


For when the Romans had conquer d Greece and 
« Aſia, and had brought to Rome che beſt päin 


the great lley of knowledge, the Analogy I am now 
cenſpeaking of; but their! beſt performances were con- 
4 ducted by Grecian artiſts, who it ſeems cared not to 


e communicate their ſecret of the Analogy; becauſe 
cen either they intended to be neceſſary at Rome, by 
« keeping. the ſecret among themſelves, or elſe the 


% Romans, who principally affected univerſal dominion, 


ee were; not curious enough to ſearch after the ſecret; 
e not knowing che importance of it, nor underſtan ding 


&, that, without it, they could never attain to the ex- 


ce 'cellency of the Grecians: though nevertheleſs it muſt 


be own'd that the Romans uſed well the proportions, 


« which-the Grecians long before had reduced to cer- 
e tain fixed rules according to their ancient nalc 
6 and the Romans could arrive at the happy aſe the 


pro- 


« and the fineſt artiſts, we don't find they diſcover'd 


P R '® VF 'X d K. 
r e e wichou og f che Analogy 
H 60 it{elf22 111) g 36113 oo} ®? 
This'account ror hc what i is Win obſerved 
in in Teal, where the Greek, and Roman work, both in 


medals and ſtatues; are as ei ſhable as the charac- 
ters of the two languages. i e e 


4 


As the preface had thus been of ſervice to me, I was 
90 hopes from the title of the book (and: the aſſirance 
of the tranſlator, that the author had by his greatlearn- 
ing diſcover d the ſecret' of the ancients) to have met 
with ſomething there that might have aſſiſted, or con 
firm'd the ſcheme T had in hand; but Was much diſap- 
pen, in finding nothing of that ſort, and no explana- 
or even aſter- mention of what at firſt agreeably 
alarm'd me, the word Analigy. 1 have given the reader 
a ſpecimen, in his own words, how! far the author has 
diſcoyer'd this grand ſecret of the aricients, or 'gre at 
Rey. of knowledge, as the tranſlator calls ã Tt 
The fublime part that I "fo. much eſteem, and of 
Which T have begun to ſpeak; 1 is a real Je ne ſea quoi, 
&« or an unaccountable 1 oſt people, arid 
oy it' is the moſt important part to all the connoiſſeurs, 
dk T'ſhalf call it an harmonious propriety,” which is a 
mo touching or moving unity, or a athetick agreement 
© or concord, not only of cach member to its body; 
« but alſo of each part to lle membef ef Yhich it's a 
6. THe: 7M is alſo an infoite variety of Plrti however : 


« Sen- 
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4 conformable,.; with ref pect to each different ſubject, 
ce ſo that all the attitude, wa all the adjuſtment of the 
«.. draperies. of each figure ought to anſwer or corre- 


% ſpond to the ſubject <7 ee Briefly, it is a true de- 
ee cotum, a bienſeance or a congruent diſpoſition. of 
« ideas, as well for the face and ſtature, as for the 
aktitudes. A bright genius, in my opinion, who 
« aſpires to excel in the ideal, ſhould propoſe. this to 
4% himſelf, as what has been the principal ſtudy of the 
% moſt famous artiſts. Tis in this part that the great 
« maſters. cannot be imitated or copied but by them- 
&« ſelves, or by thoſe that are advanced in the know- 
edge of the ideal, and who are as knowing as thoſe 
« maſters in the rules or laws of the pittoreſque and 
ee poetical nature, altho inferior to the maſters in the 
« high ſpirit of invention: 

The words i in this quotation << I ü 40% an \infiite 
variety of parts, ſeem. at; firſt; to have ſome meaning in 
them, but it is entirely deſtroy'd by the reſt of the pa- 
ragraph, and all ins are filled, according to 


cuſtom, with deſcriptions of pictures. os 


Now, as every one has a right to conjecture what 
this diſcovery of the ancients might be, it ſhall be my 
buſineſs to ſhew it was a key to the thorough! know- 
ledge of variety both in form, and movement. Shake- 
ſpear, who had the deepeſt penetration into nature, has 

ſum d wp. all the charms of beauty in two words, 


INFINITE 


—ä 
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vrfettra Vxt rv; Where, Speaking! of eee 
i over Afitlt $59 + Bin ny $ TODOS Orc? 
poo | dec ie 8 201k 5 317) 12 24:0 We 
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Tlet infinite variety: n 2 wel, 


It has been ever Weed gs ancients © 
n = „ bates Rn 


0 Vere fot ol, their Har ſecs, 

mbols, and hiereglyplrics. 
Latriozo ain 25 2 p. 29, ook T. me T he Grecians in 
6 Imitation” 79 7 mn 1 15 ſearched t = the tub de. 
* Howfed proportion, herein the exäct, perfection of 
melt Le atrty and ſweetneſs appearetk; de- 
ee dicating the ſame in a triangular glaſs unto Venus 


« the goddeſs" of divine beauth, from hence all tie 


peauty of # or things 26 derived.” R 24] 0 ell 
If we füppole this paſſage to be rent, may we 


not alſo imagine it probable,” that the' ſymbol in the 


triangular" paſs, digt be Hunlar to the line Michael 
Angelo: ecia v H it cant be proved, 
that the triangular form of tlic glas, arid the Kerpentine 
line itſelf, are the two moſt expreſſive figures chat can 
be thought öf to fightly 18 deaut) 8 oy grace, 


the 8 5 order of form. 0e 
There is a circumſtance in dhe Aeebun © Ply gives 
of Apelles's viſit to Protogenes, which ſtrengthens this 
fuppeſition. 1 hope may Have leave tel repeat the ſtoty. 
Apelles having heard bf the fame of Protogeties,” went 


1 tor the vulgar, and kept them 


* * 


NMI 


be aſked Pats a board, on W 


one of the 


convinced that fame had done 


Een or Roman deity, but hath a twiſted, ſerp 


ne, it. The two ima, 


PF N E R A 0 E 
mia viſits] but Is finding 05 15 


the ſervant maid, that line Said, ſign 


who had been to ſee him; we are, . told what 


ſort, of a line it Was that could ſo e ularly Hgnify 
irſt of his profelhon: if only. a; 


(tho' as: fine as 4 hair as Pliny ſeems a think) it could 


not poſſibly, by any means, denote the abilities of a great 


painter. But wy we ſuppoſe it to be, a, line, of. ſon 

extraordinary; quality, fuch;as the, ſerpentine line, will 
appear to be, Apelles could not haye left a more fatis- 
factory ſignature of the complement he had paid him. 
Protogenes when he, came home took the hint, and 
drew a finer or rather more. expreſſiy ue line, within it, ta 
ſhew Apelles if he came again, that he underſtood his 


meaning. He, ſoon returning, Was well-pleaſed | with the 


anſwer Protogenes had, left for him, by which he was 
ad im juſtice, and ſo cor- 

reging the line again, perhaps by making it more pre- 
ciſely elegant, he took. his leave. I he ſtory thus may, 
be .reconcil'd. to common ſenſe, which; as it has been 
generally receiv d, could never be: "a de N but 8 q | 


ridiculous tale. 1 
Let us add to this, that chere 1 8 an: E 


1 ; 
W * X A "313 4 


gyptian, 


twiſted cornucopia, or ſome ſymbol winding in tl is 
ll; heads (oyer the 


buſto 


(i 


| B W E H . 
bufts'bPthe Hercules, Hg. nd of the'goddek 
Is, one crowned: with'a' lobe between two Berns, the 
Ge will A Ry , are of this kind. Harpocrates, the 
god of filence, is il more remarkably-ſo, having a large 
twiſted horn growing ouxlof the ſide of his head, one 
cornucopia in his hand, and another at his feet, witli 
his finger placed on his li ie indicating ſecrecy: (ſee Mont. 
faucon's antiquities) and it is re 46 the 
deities of barbarous and pothi 
have to this day, any of hee declare amn belenigind 
to them How abſolutely: void of theſe turns are the 
pagods of China, and what a mean taſte runs through 
moſt of their attempts in painting and ſculpture, not- 
withſtanding they finiſh with ſuch exceſſive: neatneſs; 
| the whole nation in theſe matters: ſeem to have but one 
eye: this miſchief naturally follows from the prejudices 
they imbibe-by copying one anothers: works Annen the 
ancients ſeem ſeldom to have don. 
pon the whole, it is evident, that the ancient ſhi. 
died "theſe arts very differently! from the modern; La: 
mozzo ſeems to be partly aware of this) he barks” 
fays in the diviſion of his work, page 9, There is a 
cc two-folde proceeding in all artes and ſcięnces: the 
« Onie is called the order of nature, and the ver: of 


F veg 1] itt L 1 
hz leayes of W e as they gr, el FOR meg 00 45 
in a pleaſing manner! as may be bans & en by figure 4g, in plate 1, but 
there is à curious little flower called the Autumn Syclamen, fig. 47, the 
leaves of which elegantly twiſt one way only. # 
Ft, b 2 7 20 GE 


4 


* D B. F A; G E, 
Fx ; reaching, Nane proceedeth ordinari 
« with the unper ſect as the particulars; = nn ae 
te the ng as the univerſals. Now if in, ny wr 
e out the nature; of things, our wn g ſhall 
6 proceede after that action anche the y are rong] 
66 North by nature, doubtleſſe it will be the moſt abſo- 
© Jute-and ready method that can bee imagined, For 
« e beginne to know things by their firſt and imme- 
_ < diate principles, &c. and tliis is not only! mine opi- 
nion but Ariſtotles alſo, yet, miſtaking Ariſtotle's 
, and abſolutely deviating from his advice, he 
afterwards ſays, „ all which if we could comprehend 
e within our underſtanding, we ſhould: be moſt wile; 
« but it is #pofib/e,” and after having given ſome dark 
reaſons why he thinks ſo, he tes you - © he reſolves to 
«, follow the order of teaching, Which all the writers 
i on painting have in like manner ſinee done. ni Voc 


Had I obſerved the foregeing paſſage, beſore I un- 
dertook this eſſay, it probably would have put me to a 
ſtand; and deterred me from venturing upon what Le- 
mozao calls an impaſſible taſk:; but obſerving in the 
foremention'd controverſies that the torrent generally 
ran againſt me; and that ſeveral of my opponents had 
turn d my arguments into ridicule, yet were daily avail» 
ing themſelves of their uſe, and venting | them even to 
my face as their own; 1 began to wiſh the publication 
of ſomething on this falſely 8 6 


II! 11. 1 * 0 4 | ; 
Ex» Lute * . 
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ſeyeral of my fri nadeln 855 gt 
takin e e Fs offering to fur 
with: magna by 5 1 5 but fin Ge) 
xefſing, the 1 of another, ſpegially bel 

which he was either nase eee e 

its kind, I was therefore reduced to an ae 


A 


ing ſuch words as would beſt _— — * Lan 
—_ now too far engaged to drop the deſign. Here- 
upon, having digeſted the matter as well as I could, 
and thrown it into the form of a book, I ſubmitted it 
to the judgment of ſuch friends whoſe Tincerity and” 
abilities I _ beſt rely on, determining on their ap- 
Probation or diflike to publiſh or deſtroy it: but their 
favourable opinion of the manuſcript” being a 
known, it gave ſuch a credit to the undertaking, 
don changed che oountenances of thoſe," "who la a 
better opititon of my penell, "thats ty pen, and turmd 
their ſheers into expectation: "eſpeci REI A8 the ſame 
friends bad kindly made me an offer of conducting the. 
work throu h che preſs. And hete I muſt ack owledpe 
myſelf" particularly indebted ww Cine gentleman for his 
| correftions and amendment of at lealt a third part of 
the wording. Through his abſence and avocations, 
ſeveral ſheets went to the preſs without any aſſiſtance, 
and the reſt had the occaſſ d inſpection of one or two 
other friends. If any inaccuracies ſhall be found in 


the 


f 


0 ſs, under” oy 
. — 1 5 the matter in general may be bean und 
uſefy! * anſwetable nm pol of ir t re 

Watt 2 vm ge ve me a 
| ſenſible phat Ire, and be doing” great honour to the 
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* or the more vs roſy. | ding, th, bs Ecures afar Fed 40.in the 
two, prints belonging to, this work, the, references a 7 or 
the. moſt part placed in The 7 margin. Pig. T. p. 1 ni 


| fies all of plate 1. * FR P- 1. 1 . 5 F 
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the right. fide, B. p. 1. the Borte Aud where 3 
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1; N 0 A Irs 
. ſhall endeavour to ſhew what, the . ig are in 5 = 
nature, by which we are directed to call the 9 of 43 
ſome bodies beautiful, ers ugly; ſome graceful, and 4 
others the reverſe; by N more minutely than 
has. hitherto been done, the nature of thoſe lines, and 
er | a Which ſerye to raiſe in 'Y 
d the ideas of all the yariety of forms imaęgina- \._ . © 
ble. At firſt; perhaps, 3 deſign, — W as th 
prints, may ſeem. rather intended to trifle ag 
found, than to entertain and inform: but T am. E 
ſuaded that when, the examples in nature, refear'd. to, in 
thi 


* 


by <a ' , #' " 
7 


this eſſay, are duly conſider d and examined upon th 
principles laid 1 150 in it, it will be thought worthy of a 
careful and attentiye peruſal; and the prints themſelves 
too will, I make no doubt, be examined as attentiyely, 
when it is found, that almoſt every figure in chem (how 
odly ſoever they may ſeem to be group'd 

err d to ſingliy in the in orc 


14 ii 
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Arkight, or of chat pe 5 c 
Nay, ſo far was T from aiming at entre 1 Pt 


N s imagination, when the original 8 in art, 
7 "OE nature, are not themſelves before him. 
And in this' light I hope my prints will be con- 


ſider d. and that the figures feferr d 

never 25 imagined to 00 be Pla Tere byte 6s atm 
ples themſelves, of As, or grace, but only to point 
out to the reader what ſorts of objects he is to look for 
and examine in nature, or in the works of the 
maſtets. My" figures, therefore; aré to be ophHler dll 
the ſume "light; with thöſe à mathe mzticta "makes 
with his pen, which may convey the "idea of His de- 
monſtration, tho not a Une in them is either perfect 8 0 

pee [1 e he is tre; 


ly choſe to be leaſt bm, here moſt beauty 
might be expected, that no ſtreſs might be laid on tlie 
figures to che prejudice of the work Itſelf. For 1 müft 


confęſs, 1 have but little hopes of kiving a favourite | 


attention given to my defign in general, by thoſe Wh 
Have already had a more faſhionable introdudtion itito 


the myſteries of the afts of painting, and Teulprire, 


Much 1c do I expect, or In truth defire, the coutite- 
nance of that ſet of people, who have an intereſt in 


exploding any kind of doctrit e, that may te. ch Us to 
er with our" d Her. 5 99 Jeb on 32am  iw © on 
"Jt may be necdleſs to obſeroe | ke Ee r the laſt- 
mentionid, are not only the dependent on, but oſten 
the only iniſtructors ind: -eatlers of the former; but in 
what 
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what light they are: ſo conſider d abroad, may be pat 
ſeen. by +; a burleſque repreſentation ee | 
from. 4 pou RO bye Mir. Pand; defign'd by'©: r. 
Te hg, hen, bh neten re unprejudiced, „ 
Wor is ſubmitted with eee | =” 
om ſuch that I have hitherto received the moſt obli- 8 1 -3 

| ations and now have reaſon to expect moſt candour. 1775 1 

I ̃ berefore I would fain have ſuch of my readers be 
15 that en wa have: been Ee Ar r | | 
> OL ICEMUNgL - magpif ent dellettiogsne, pic- 

| rugs and ms they are in a much fairer yr: ladies, 


J. 
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the. fams-time, familiar way, dan thoſe ki have 


been prepoſſeſg d. by, OOTNATIC/ TUES. 
performances of art only: nay, 1 | 


ſooner, and more l 
ths, ha has ip : 


and ee a are 2 ee 3 inde of — 85307 4 1 

of this ſort; the more it becomes neceſſ ear 1 FC 
01 aß much a5 ec whos: bas nly been 1 
| be deter d, by che want of, ſuch previous knowledge, _. 
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" fitive Want koowkige in e MN ; 3 0 to 
qualified for our purpoſe, than others, is becauſe their 
thoughts have been ds and continually employ 'd 
and incumber d with — and retaining the Va- 


ries," names, and the m 5gether = 
with many other lle out belonging 15 05 
mechanical part of the art; and little or no time has 
| been given for perfecting the ideas they ought 0 have 
in their minds, of the objects themſelves in nature: 
by having thus eſpouſed and adopted their firſt notions 
from Me N. wy nn, pwn Beall <0" & ften 
length, in a manner, totally nega; or ub leaft diſt . 
the works of nature, merely becauſe they do not auh 
with what their minds are ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſs d with. 
Were not this a true tate of the caſe,” many a re- 
cated) capital picture, that now adorns the cabinets of 
the curious in all countries, would long ago have been 
3 committed to the flames: nor "would it have been'poſ- 
"TY Gible for che Venus and Cu tited by the fi- 


+ Under gure +, to have made its way i into the principal apart 


15 mme a palace. 


It is alſo evident FAY che painters eye may not not be a 
bit better fitted to receive theſe new impreſſions, who 
= is in like manner too much' captivated with he: works 
= Alert for he alſo i apt to purſue the adow as” 
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not likely to ſet 
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true; 4 ” Wa at th Warm time, hat these 
alone would have been a fuficient motive to ne made e 
giving offence. to ney 
Fay ig that's 


INTRODUGCT ION: 
Altho' the inſtances already. given. are 2 
ue iu certainly tre, (as conſir m 8 
and for the conſolation of thoſe, ry may be a * 
piqued at what has been ſaid) that of every 
condition are ſtronger inſtances of the almoſt nana. 
able power of prejudice, than any people whatever. 

What are all the nere, as they are call'd, of even 
the greateſt maſters, which are known to differ ſo 
much from one another, and all of them from nature, 
but ſo many ſtrong proofs of their inviblable attach- 
ment to falſhood, converted into eſtabliſh'd truth in their 
on eyes, by clf-opinion? Rubens would, in all proba- 
bility, have been as much diſguſted at the dry manner 
of Pouſſin, as Pouſſin was at the: extravagant of Rubens. 

The prejudices of inferior proficients in favour of the 

imperfections of their — is ſtill more 

amazing. Their eyes are ſo quick in diſcerning 
the faults of others, at the ſame time they are ſo to- 
tally blind to their π]nn Indeed: it would be well for 
us all, if one of Gulliver's flappers could be placed at 
aur elbows to remind us at every ſtroke how Huch pre- 
judice and: ſelf- Opinion perverts our fight. nieht 
From what has been ſaid, I hope it appears chat th, 
who have no bias of any kind, either from their own 
practice, or the leſſons & others, are fitteſt to examine 
into the truth of the principles laid down in the fol- 
lowing pages. But as every one may not have had an 
W e of ſufficiently acquainted 1 the 
ces 
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jiuſtandesz that have been giver” I Will W a 
familiar kind, wich may be a hint for their obſerving 


a thouſand more. Ho gradually does the eye grow 


reconciled even wo! a diſagreeable dreſs, as it becomes 
more and more the faſſiion, and hom / ſoon return to its 
diſlike of it, chen it is left off, and à new one has 


poſſeſſien of the mind ?---fo vague is taſte; when 


| for its foundation! ie 


1 have told yo my deſign of 


ndert_g . che variety of lines, which ſerve to 
raiſe the ideas of bodies in the mind, and which are 
undoubtedly to be conſider'd as drawn on the ſur- 
faces only of ſolid or opake bodies: Vet the endea- 
vouring to conceive, as accurate an idea as is poſſible, 
of the iufide of thoſe futfaces, if I may be allow'd the 
expreſſion, will be a great "aflifiance we de in che Pur- 
ſuance of our preſent eng ſit eng 121 Is WED 10-76 FE 


under our confideration, be gen i to Mane its i- 


ward contents ſcoop'd out fo nicely, as to have nothing 
of it left but a thin ſhell, exactly correſponding bott in 


7 


drs inner and outer Ghbface, tothe ſhape ef the object 5 


Htfelf': anti let us Hkewiſe ſuppoſe this thin ſhell to be 


ads; cloſely eonnected toge- 


/ / pereepeble; whether the eyes fap- 


ithout, er within; And 


We nth ideas- of the two ſurfaces: ef cis ſhell | 


will naturally coincide- The very word, Thell, 'makes 


us ſeem to ſee both ſurfaces alike. But 


\ 


IN R'ODU CT ION. 


The uſe of this conceit, as it may be call'd by 
Came; Will be ſeen to be very great, in the proceſs of this 
work : and the oftner we think of objects in this ſhell- 
like manner, we ſhall Facilitate and: ſtrengthen our con- 
eee: any particular part of the ſurface of an ob- 
jet we are viewing, by acquiring thereby a more per- 
fe& knowledge of the whole, to which it belongs: be- 
cauſe the imagination will naturally enter into the vacant 
ſpace within this ſhell, and there at once, as from a 
center; view, the whole form within, and mark the op- 
poſite correſponding parts ſo ſtrongly; as to retain the 
idea of the whole, and make us maſters of the mean- 


ing of every view of the . a E walk round it, 
aud view ir em with out. 3 
Thus the moſt perfect ey we can pa ac e of 
A a ſphere, is by conceiving an infinite number of Rraight 
rays of equal mip iſſuing from the center, as from 
the eye, ſpreading ever alike; and 
or wound about at their other extremities with cloſe 
connected en threads, 
Arber ſhell. oe Meet 1 
But in the common y of, taking the view of any 
opake object, that part of its ſurface, which fronts the 
eye, is apt to occupy the mind alone, and the oppoſite, 
nay even every other part of it whatever, is left un- 
thought of at that time: and the leaſt motion we make 
to reconnoitre any bra ſide of the object, confounds 
our firſt idea, for vun. ton the A: the two 
ideas, 
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ideas, e Wink ot Magna” "RY whole 

would naturally have given: us, if we bad. conlidntrd.ir | 

in the other way before, | bo en 

10 Araber advantage of conſidering obj thus mercy 
dee the, gen and. full ceo of what i ltd the. wt 


” 0 


for i in = mm of the 1 given . e « Fe -u 


one of the imaginary. circular So has a right ig = i 


conſider d as an out- line of the ſphere, as well as thoſe 
which divide the half, that is ſeen, e that which is no! 
| ſeen ; * and if the eye be ſuppoſed to move regularly ounc 

it, theſe threads will each of them as regularly ſucceed 
done another er in the office of out- lines, (in the narrow 
and limited ſenſe of the word ) and the inſtant any one 

of theſe threads, during this motion of the eye, comes 
into ſight on one e its e thread is 170 pod 


N 


ws op 25 We O: feveral ena. 7 and 3 in | 
"the ſurfaces of even the moſt regular figures, will gra- 
dually arrive at the; knack of recalling them into his 
mind when the obj ects themſelves are not before him: 
and they will, be as ſtrong and perfect as thoſe of the 
moſt plain and fegular forms, ſuch. as cubes and ſpheres ; "oh 
and will be of inte ſervice. to thoſe who invent and 
draw from fancy, as well as enable thoſe to be more 


correct who draw from the life. 


10  _INTRODUCTION. 
BR. th this mater, therefore, I would: Gelite''the reader 
en every ood, as if his oye" were > placed withit it. 
As ſtraight lin alily'conceiv'd;" the difficulty of 
following this webs in cke moſt imple and regular 
forms will be leſs chan may be firſt imagined ;' and its 
uſe in the more compounded will be greater: as will be 
wins allah, pol "when | It i to. . of ne 
to ion. FALL! BAR 1 2 19110 ® HA 21. 440 | 
* a] Bur as fig. # may be of Ager uſe to young de. 
in che ſtudy of the Human form, the ach 
complex and Sate of all, in ſhe ewing them e a me. 
chanical" way of gaining the oppoſite Ces in. Te furs 
face, Which never can be ſeen in one and the fe Une view; | 
it will be proper to explain the defign of it in this place, 
as it may at the fame tine —_ forye wel ghe to What 
.. 
with one wire ales perpendicularly  throu ch! its WE 
another perpendicularly to the firſt, going in before and 
coming out in the middle of che back, and as PR 


az möte us may be thought neceſlary „ Parallel to 

= equal diſtances from thele, and LES other; as is Wa 
by che ſeveral dots in the figure. Let theſe v Wires be 
10 looſe as to be taken out at i pled, but not before 

nll the _— of them, which | ap out of. the WAX, 

are care painted cloſe up to e wax, of a differen 

volour from thoſe, that lie within | it. B theſe n ean 


| * 
1 ag 


calibers properly alk} 


INTRODUCTION | 
ent -and/perpetdieular contents af theſe 


S —— which I mean 9 — 


points in the furface of theſe parts) through, whi 


wires have paſs'd,; may be exactly known and compared 
with each other; and the little holes, where the wires 
have pierod the wax, remaining on its ſurface, will 


mark out the correſponding oppoſite points on the ex- 
ternal muſcles of the body; as well as aſſiſt and guide 


us: to a ręadier conception of all the intervening parts | 


Theſe points may be mark? d upon a marble. 


2 s 


The known method, many years made ae of for 


the more exactly and expeditiouſly reducing drawings 
from large pictures, for engravings; or for enlarging de- 
ſigns, for painting cielings and cupolas, (by ftriking 


lines perpendicular to each other, ſo as to make an equal 
number of ſquares on the paper deſign d for the copy, that 


hath been feſt made on the original; by which means, 


the ſituation of every part of the picture is mechanically 


ſeen, and eaſily transferred) may truly be ſaid to be 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind 10 what has been here 


propoſed, but that one is done upon a flat ſurface, the 


other upon a ſolid; and that the new ſcheme differs in 


its application, ond may be of a much more uſeful and 
extenſive nature than the old one. 


But it is time now to have js with cha Sits 


duction : and I ſhall proceed to conſider the funda- | 
mental principles, which are n allowed to give 


C 2 elegance 


12 


itions 65 Fall kinds whatever; and point out coin my 


ls” the particular force of each, in thoſe. 


fitions in nature and art, which ſeem moſt to plea/e and 
entertain the 54 and give that grace and beauty, which 

is the ſubje& of this enquiry.” The principles I mean, 
are FITNESS, VARIETY, UNIFORMITY, SIMPLICITY, 
INTRICacy, and QUANTITY z--=- all which co-operate in 


Fion of beauty, ) mutually car recting and re- 
each other occaſlonalſ ) oo od 
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N Ir ESS bf the par a the deſig 
every individual thin; 
nature, is firſt te he "conifer; as it 
grea uenee to the beauty of the beg Thi 
is ſo evident, that even the "fenſe'of ſceing, 
inlet of beauty, is itſelf ſo ſtrongly bias d 
the mind, on account of dhe kind of value in a form, 
eſteem it abeaukift! the on dll other conſiderations it be 
not ſo; che eye grbus inſenſible of ita want of beauty; 
and even begins to be pleas d, eſpecially after it has been 
a conſiderable time acquainted with it. 
tt 1 


98 A often iat o the eye ron eng "mae 
applied. Thus twiſted cohimns are undoubtedly orna- 
mental; but as _ convey an idea of 3 50 


ee e ts 


'T be bulks 40 proportiongof objecs are govern d 1 
fitneſs and prop priety. It is e that has eſtabliſn'd the 
ſize and proportion 48 Wh bles, and all farts of 


utenſils and furniture ns, that bby fix'dgthe di- 
rene of pillars, arches, 95 for the 5 e of great 


as well as ths ſizes of OT and dives; Phy Thus 
though a building were ever ſo large} the ſteps of the 
ſtairs, the ſeats, in the, continued of their 
uſual DOR, or 00 wee hi 5 With their 
part are 5 and regulated by, firmneſs for failing, 
When à veſſel ſails ,wellsthe] ſailors, alyays, at her a 
bent) che two Weas have fuck,a-gnnexiont 11.1121, 
1 Thel general dimenſions of the parts of. the-hyman 
body are adapted thus to the uſes they Ire: deſign di ſpr. 
Iche trunk is the moſt capadowon-.acgouttioh the 
quantity, of itꝭ dontenta, arid; the tlügliiis larger chan the 
leg bocauſe it eee and pot to nove, the 
nyt Abe . 9 of» £1 iq 9 x7 0} err; 3d % bn; 
„i O17 benni! p98 o 2idatabiltiod 3 
Fitneſ 


WR 


. — »the; e 5 — — 45 — 
ample, the race harſe differs as much e or ache: 
racer; from the war-horſe, as tol its figure, as the Her: 
cules from che Mercurpace cagt 595 1030 2 0 V de, 


account a * Jap — of one fart *, 


fully-turn'd neck of !the *wat-lidrſ© were placed on the 
ks 1 of the race-horſe, inſtead of his own aukward 
ſtraight one: it would diſguſt, and deform, inſtead of 
adding death bedauſa the judgmant would cm m 
it as. mite: 0 0 Lnge oc du ni cet ad m 

3 INE? cules, by Gbcen . hach all its. parts finely 
fired e purpoſes of the utmoſt ſtrength, the texr 
ture uf the human fotm Will, bear. Tbe back breaſt 
and ſhoulders have huge bonds;'and miſeleg adequate 


to the ſuppoſell active ſtrength cif ita upper ee e | 


as eee lower nnz 


ing every part in ee e eflentd: abe ob1the 


muſcles: diem [towards the fret; ah for the 
Game: reaſon wade che neck larger in circuraference than 
any part of the hea g otherwiſe: the figure veould haye 
beex burden'd wi ry-eght, which, would 


have been a draw-back Fn his ſtrength, and in goht | 


ſequence of _ from its characteriſtic beauty. 
een 1 : Theſe 


To illuſtrate this, ſuppoſe the beautiful head and grace 


i allits-parts of ſuch nnen 15 


16 
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» \Thele- ſeem & faults, which f wh ates Send na 


ms not to be 7 7 Aer ee HTN 97 it near 


ce Theſe ſaturnine genius's imagin'd: they 
Kurr how. to correct ſuch apparent diſproportions. .. 980005 

Theſe few examples iniy he ſufñcient to give an idea 
of what 1 mean, (and would have unc erſtooc ) by tlie 
nne oF fitneſs, "or 7 Poe * e SQ. 8 11 50 wy 
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ſha e variety . beauty 
may be ſeen in the ornamental part of nature. 1 
The ſhapes and colours of plants, flowers, leaves, the 


dene in butterflies wings, ſhells, &c. ſeem of little 


other intended uſe, chan that of en 7 g the pe 
with the pleaſure of variety. l bo 
All the ſenſes delight in it, 0 Lp are 3 to 
3 The ear is as much offended with one even 
continued note, as the eye FFF | 
or to the view. of a dead wall. IC {lt ne tete WO; 
Vet when the eye is is glutted with a foceailion of va 
city ie finds relief in a certain degree of ſameneſs; and 


wi of #- 


even plain ſpace becomes agreeable, and properly i intro 


ood, mw ee Gala N adds to it more 


* 

1 © | * 1 ; A » . 115 ** * 5 85 F 
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ANALYSTS BEAUTY. 

, *.. mean here, and every where indeed, a compoſed 
; for variety uncompoſed, — without _— 

is « and for 

' Obſerve, that a gradual leſſening i 1 4 ki varying 
chat gives beauty. The pyramid diminiſhing. from its 
baſis to its: point, and the ſcroll or voluta, gradually 
leflening to its center, are beautiful forms. So alſo ob- 
| jects that only ſeem to do fo, though in fact they do 
not, have equal beauty: thus perſpective views, pot | 


the eye. 

The little ſhip, between Piet : 7 nd 8 8, Gat F | 
moving along the ſhore even with the eye, might have 
its top and bottom bounded by two lines at equal diſ- 
tances all the way, as A; but if the ſhip puts out to 
ſea, theſe lines at top ang bottom _ ſeem to vary 
and meet each other by degrees, as B, in the point. , 
which is in the line where the ſky and water meets, 
call d the horizon. Thus much of the manner of per- 
ſpectives adding Pony, by ſeemingly. varying other- 
wiſe unvaried Ry thought, might be e 
i e who: . not learnt ee e OG. 
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arly thoſe. of buildings, are always beine to 
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Ir may be ir apined that the greateſt part ef the ef: 
ſects of beauty reſults from the ſymmetry 
| i the object, which is beautiful: but'T am very well 
ron this prevailing notion will 1000. i: 4 ah » 
have little or no foundation. end 
f I may indeed have properties of g önſequence, 
ſuch as propriety, fitneſs, and uſe; and yet but lite | 
ſerve the purpofes | of Pleaſing the eye, merely on the 
{care of beauty. | „ ee neg 
We have, indeed, in our natu ed tian 
from our infancy, and the eye is often entertained; as 
well as furprifed, with mimicty,' and delighted with 
the exactneſs of counterparts: but chen 'this "always 
Sn hte iy ar ve of rariet) „and Took grows 
tireſom. e aer Sti E Fiat „ps 
» If the riley of figures, parts; or A were truly 
| the chief cauſe of beauty, the more exactly üflüiformi 
their appearances were kept, the more pleaſtre the eye 
would receive: but this is ſo far from being the caſe, 
that when the mind has been once fatiafied, that the 
parts anſwer one another, with ſo exact an Wal bin 5 
as to preſerve to the whole the character of fitneſs to 
ſtand, to move, to fink, to(ſwim, to fly, &c. without 
loking the balance : the eye is St to ſee the object 


amd, 
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bum d. and fuel, ang e oh | a 
Thus he pan” * 5 _objets, Wee as bes, 

7 are rather more pleaſing than their full fronts. 


Whence it is clear, the eee e OR 

. exact ene which one ſide bears the 
other, but from the knowledge that they do Jo on ,t, 
count of fitneſs, eee and for uſe. Fer when 1 
che head of a fine woman is turn'd a little to dne fide, + © 

vhich takes off from the exact ſimilarity of the twolhdlves 
olf che face, and ſomewhat reclining, ſo varying ſtilll 


more from the ſtraight and parallel lines of a formal 
front face: it abu an, look'd. upon as moſt pleaſing. 


This is „ccrn to be a Go air . the : 
head. 


It is a i ele. in e 10r 


other object in life, We have it in our power, by ſhift- 
ing the aneh that view of it which pleaſes 


us beſt; and in conſequence of this, the painter if he is 
left to his choice, takes it on the angle rather than in 
front, as moſt agreeable to the eye; becauſe the regu- 


larity of the lines is taken away by their running into 


perſpective, without W. . idea of fitneſs: and 


when he is of nect 


obliged to give the front of a 


building, with all its eee and paralleliſms, he ge- 
nerally breaks (as it is term d) ſueh diſagreeable appear- 
ances, 125 — a tree before it, or eee of an 
D 2 ima- 


» - 
o * ps . - wn 
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avoid regularity. When we view a = gy or any 


{ Fig. 54- 
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imaginary cloud, or ſome other object that may anfwer 


the ſame purpoſe of adding variety, Teer is the dame 7 
with taking away uniformity. : 
If ee objects were agreeable, why is thee ſuch 


care taken to contraſt, and vary all the limbs of a ſtatue ? 


The picture of Henry the eighth +, would be pre- 
is 6 to the finely contraſted Yo res of Guido or Cor- 


reggio; and the Antinous's eaſy as , muſt ſubmit to 
the ſtiff and ſtraight figure of the dancing maſter ; 
and the uniform out- lines of the muſcles in the figure 
taken from Albert Durar's book of proportions, would 
have more taſte in them than thoſe in the famous part 


of an antique $ figure from which dee amber ac- 


quired ſo much of his ſkill in grace. 


In ſhort, whatever appears to be fit, = ode to an- 


ſwer great purpoſes, ever ſatisfies the mind, and pleaſes 
on that account. Uniformity is of this kind.) We find it 
neceſſary, i in ſome degree, to give the idea of reſt and 
motion, without the poſſibility — falling. But when any 


ſuch purpoſes can be as well effected by more irregular 


parts, the 1000 is 5 es! ava on on; account: of 


variety. 
How aleadingily: is the” idea of es in "Bonding 


convey d to the eye by the three elegant claws of a ode, 
the three feet of a gui or the celebrated os of 
the ancients? 7 Ha CODY? lebe 


Thus you the ers eau 1 ſy! 


pleaſe only as * ſerve to 17 the idea of fitneſs. 


CHAP,” 
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2 Imp leit iy without! variety, is wholly infipid,/ and at 
beſt 726 5 only not diſpleaſe; but when variety is 
join d to it, then it pleaſes, "becauſe it enhances the 
un of variety, by giving the 50 the toon of en- 

g it with eaſe ?: 6 POD 
There is n no object nge of age Hikes, that 

Ini ſo much W with ſo few parts, as the Pyramid: 
andd it is its conſtantly: varying from its baſe gradually up- 
wards in Laas ee of the eye, (without giving the 
idea of ſameneſs, as the eye moves round it) that has 
made it been eſteem'd in all ages, in preference to the 
cone, which in all views appears nearly the 1105 being 
e ht and hade an cum 153 od; 13 5 
Steeples, monuments, and moſt c coco in 
ing and ſculpture are kept wichin the form of a cone 
or pyramid, as the moſt cligible boundary on account 
of their ſimplicity and variety. For the ſame reaſon 
equeſtrian ſtatues pleaſe more tlian the ſingle figures. 
The authors (for there were three concern d in the 
une as fine a group of figures in ſculpture; as ever 
Was made, either moderns, (LEE Lao- 
cn E [two-fans), choſe) 19 to be. guilty: of -che\ab- 
ney of making the ſons of half the father's ſize, tho 


+ Fi 
5 1 


the whole dompoſition wo 
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they have every other mark of being deſign'd for men, 


rather than not bring their. bara. within the 
boundary of a ie +. Thus if a judicious work- 
man were employ d to make a caſe of wood, for pre- 
ſerving it from the injuries of the weather, or for 5 
convenience of carriage; he would on find by his ey 

ould readily fit and be ay 
wont up, in one of a pyrami nidal form. 37 05 
::Steeples,>&c. have y been varied from the 
cone, to take off from their too \ great Fanolitieny and in- 
ſtead of their circular baſes, polygens of different, but 
even numbers of fides, have been ſubſtituted, I ſuppoſe 
for che ſake of uniformity. Theſe forms however ay be 
ſuid to Have been choſen by the architect, with a view 


to the cone, Cen _—_— 'bounded 


Iy it. 
Vet, in tea, odd numbers have the ale: 
over the euen ones, a8 more pleaſing 


this aſe, — boch eee mn be circuraſcrib'd by 
the ſame circle, or in other wü both compolnions 
(bounded by the ſame cone. Vini ak aug bo 

And I can't help r Male nature in all her 
-works of fancy, if I may be allow d the expreſſion, 


where it ſeems immaterial whether even or ers 
_ -of diviſions were prefer d, moſt frequently 


employs the 
odd; as Wenne 1 the rg Kane _— 
elde, „ 


The . 
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The oval alſo, on account of its variety with ſimpli- 
city, is as much to / be. prefer d to the circle, as the 


triangle to the ſquare, or the pyramid. to the cube; and 


this figure leſſen'd * one end, like the egg, thereby 
being org harjed is Hingled out by. che er Wie 
| al to hound, che features of a beautiful face, | 


When thg oral has a little more of the ce 


te. it than! the; egg has, it becomes mate diſtingtly 4 
compound: of theſe tua moſt ſimple varied figures; 
This is thefſhape df, the pirie-apple. +, Which natue has 


particularly diſtinguiſd d by beſtowing ornaments. of 7 


rich, moſaic upon it, eompoſed of contraſted: ſerpentine 
lineas:9pd h pipn , 6 The, gardmers Call chm, we fill 
raried. by. Ho cawties and! one found eminence: im-each. 
Daoud more elegant ſimple: form than be 

been ſound z it id probable chat judicious architect, Sib 
Ohriſtonher Wien, would::not hay choſem the pine 
apples for th two terminations of | the! fides:of the front 
_ of dt Pauls: LOOT d the globe and eroſß, tf a 
finely varied figure, which terminates the dome; would 
not ha had E . asi à teligious 
Motive had not been the pea bY Yap: 1 en a Bout 
055 10e . ;he linaplicity: gives beauty overs thrvarjetyy 


23 


6s it make it moe eaſilꝶ underſtoacl, and ſhauld be tu 


ſtudiedi in che works: Ofbaxt, an ſeruts to picvent per- 


plexitꝭ in fon f elegance will be ſhown , in the 
next chü p 4 950 1418 il J Jane? Oe PAR A 4 w ld 
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1 Ter: N 


Tae adde Abl ts ever bent to be empley'. Pur 
is the buſineſs of our lives; and even ab- 
e from any other view, gives pleaſure. Every 
ariſing difficulty, that for a while attends and interrupts 
the Partie gives a ſort of ſpring to the mind, enhances 
; pleaſure, and makes what would elſe be toil and 
labour, become ſport and recreation. 00G 
Wherein would conſiſt the joys of hunting, Becht 
1 thing, and many other! favourite diverſions,” 1 
tue frequent turns and difficulties, and 'dilappoititmerits, 
that are daily met with im the purſuit p ho- Joyleſs 
does the ſportſman return when the hare has not had 
fair play? how lively, and in ſpirits, even when an old 
one has baffled, and out- run the . 05 eld 
This love of purſuit, merely as purſuit, is implanted 
in our natures, and baer no doubt, for neceſſary, 
and uſeful purpoſes. Animals have it evidently 4 . 
ſtint. The hound diſlikes the game he To'cagerly' 2 
ſuesz and even cats will riſk! the lofing of dei prey to 
chaſe it over again. It is a pleaſing v Su of the mind 
to ſolye the moſt difficult problems; allegories and 
riddles, trifling as they are, afford the mind amuſe. 
ment: and with what delight does it follow the well. 
connected thread of a 855 or novel, which ever in- 


„ . 
„„ 


: IP - £5 


eaſes: as the plot thickens and ent- mats rad. 
when thats moſh diſtin6y unravel. To! Aol 7 242 
The eye hath. this ſort of yment in windi 


whoſe: forme, a8 We tall fee, here 
principally; of, what, I call eving and fer pentine 
Weber: 2 i 6 44641; ae. WY tit, 2 e 11 ER Ms 
p . Intricacy, in ae therefore, L hall eee 90 11. that 
pom lliarity{ in the lines, which .compole. it, that _ 
the eye a munten hind ef chace, and from, the Pleare 
chat gives the mind, intitles it to the name of beautiſul 
and ic may be ha Gd, that the cauſe of the Kea 


than i in the other five, 8 variety; which: i deed 
| | includes this, and all the others. g the Tos 72 1927 c 1 - 


2 


* 


That this obſervation. may appear to have 4 reg 

foundation. in nature, every hein will be 8 which 

the reader himſelf can call to his aſſiſtance, .As well 7 

what will here be ſuggeſted) to: him. Ab 05 my "bore 
Jo ſet this matter in ſomewhat, a clearer. light, the 

familiar inſtance of a common jack, with a Ae fly, | 

p Wear to w ch. let che + figure jog 8 lader d 27s 14. 

which ee e che, at a common . ere * 
to the middle l 1 er. A. fa 2081 kf gh 

| 5 read, a ray m 

N che center of the 


at 


. 4 


— 
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and to move ſucceſſively with it from letter to letter, 
the whole length of than line: but if che eye ſtops at 
any particular letter, A, to obſerve it more than the 
reſt, theſe other letters will grow more and more im- 
perfect wo che | fight, the farther they are ſituated on 
either ſide of A, as is expreſed in the figure: and 
when we endeayour to ſee all the letters in a line equally 
perfect at one view, as it were, this imaginary ray muſt 
courſe' i to and fro with great celerity. Thus though 
the eye, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can only pay due attention do 
theſe letters in ſucceſſion, yet the amazing eaſe und 
ſwiftneſs, with which it performs this taſk, enables us 
to ſee conſidetable ſpaces wich ee ſatkfacion at 
one ſudden. view. A1 Hes 200, . £35 
Hence, we ſhall always kuppote hh ſuch el 
ray moving along with _ eye, and tracing out the 
parts of every fotm, we mean to examine in the moſt | 
perfect manner: and when we would-follow with en- 
actneſs the courſe atly body takes, that is in motion, 
Wh ON yr a ret denen en the 
body. 20 

In this manner of endung to Form whey wil be 
ſound Whether 2? vel, or in \moriore; to give 'wormurnr 
to this inmaginary ray; er, more property ſpeaking, w 
the eye itſelf, affecting it Brreby more or Tels plan 
according to their different ſhapes and motion. Thus; 
for example, in the inftante of the jack, whether the 


een e . 
line, 
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_ tigud: and whether it ſwiftiy courſes round the cireu- 
— rim of the flyer, when the jack ſtands ; ur nimbly 
follows one point in its circumference/whilſt it is whirl- 


ing about, we are almoſt equally\made: gidcly by it. 
But our ſenſation differs much from either of theſe un- 


pleaſant ones, when we obſerve the curling worm, into 


which the worm-uherl is fixt +: for this is always | 


pleaſing, either ar reſt or in motion, am W png rs 
notion än oe anguk . t 


That it is accounted fo, 3 is at: ww FRYE 155 
this ribhon, twiſted round a" ftick” (repreſented o | 
fide of this figure) which has been a long-eſftabliſh'd 
ornament in the carvings of frames, chimney- pieces, 


and door-caſes; and calłd by the carvers, the flick and 


ribbon ornament: and when the ſtick, through tlie 
middle is omitted, it is call'd the ribdon e eum 
be ſeen 3 in almoſt every houſe of 'faſhion. | 7 

But the ane it gives the eye is Aill mare lively 
* in motion. | I never can forget nry frequent ſtrong 


attention to it, when Þ was very young; and that its be- 
g movement gave me the ſame kind of ſenſatiom 


„which I ſince have 
cho perhaps the latter 


ſelt at ſeeing a country · dance 
might de ſomewhat* more en- 
arty when my eye eagerly” purſued a 

Eovourith duncer, rer all the windings of the figure, 
who then was . to the ſight, as the 1 imaginary 


2 | ray, 


motion of the weight itſelf, the mind is equally fa- 
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ray we were eng W her all 
the time. Es. Pr ire HM ot 31 rie ent | 

This ſingle Wee 0 t be ſufficient. to ple 
un mean by the beauty w7 4 compuſed intricaty of 
erm; and how it may be ſaid, n krp fed to deu 
the eye a lind of cbac . rode mc 
But che hair of the head is ibs very olivia in- 
ub which, being deſign'd chiefly as an ornament, - 
proves more or leſs ſo, dig d the form it natu- 
rally takes, or is put into by art. The moſt amiable in 
itſelf is the flowing curl; and the many waving and 
contraſted turns of mitarally intermingling locks:raviſh 
the eye with the pleaſure of the | purſuit, eſpecially | 
when they are put in motion by a gentle breeze. 
The poet knows it, as well as the painter, and bas 80 
ſeribed the wanton ringlets waving in the wind. 
And yet to ſhew how exceſs ought: to be avoided-tn 
inttrienchy, as well as in every other principle, the 'very 
ſame head of hair, wiſp'd, and matted together, would 
make the moſt diſagreeable figure; becauſe the eye 
would be perplex d, and at a fault, and unable to trace 
ſuch à confuſed number of uncompoſed and entangled 
lines; and yet notwithſtanding this, the preſent faſhion. 
the. ladies have gone into, of wearing a part of the, hair 
of their heads braided together from behind, like inter- 
twiſted ſerpents, ariſing thickeſt from the bottom, leſ- 
15 6 as 1 is _ n and 2 ge con- 
I's * 
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forming to the ſhape ne of the hair it is pin d 
over, is extremely picture Their thus eee, 
the hair in diſtinct varied qa tities is an artful way of 
preſerring as much of rene 45 «is beautiful: C 


Trois _ 10 3 299% 2 
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, ORMS»rof FORO although l- aped, wilt 


per? raiſe our admiratio . 
Fuge ſhapeleſs rocks have a pleaſing Kin of horror 


in them, and the wide ocean awes us with its vaſt 


contents; but when forms of beauty are preſented to 
the eye in large quantities, the pleaſure increaſes on the 
mind, and v horror is ſaſtenꝰd into reverence.. ar own 


-i How ſalortortric pleaſing: are groves ieee 


trees, great churches, and palaces? has not even a ſingle 


ſpreading oak, grown to maturity, acquir d che character 
of. the venerable dak en; i bin iwordt yiamo ot i 
y / 1 Windſor:-cafttle\ is a noble inſtante of tlie effect of 
quantity. The hugeneſs of its few diſtin& parts ſtrikes 
the eye with uncommon grandeur at a diſtance, as well 
as nigh, It is n make. 
it one of the fineſt objects in the 1 44 „e 
5 any I anna ach ecture. 
9102520 1197 up 10 be 7 off 03 e K 28 111 
fr 1 | CL oluoibir 1 10 9 T : 


however, on account of their vaſtneſs, draw our 


2 9 212 18 1 2 44 = 1 5 
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train is gently thrown aſide, it gerierally falls into a great 
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The Fagade of the old Louvre at Patis is alſo re- 
markable for its quantity. This fragment is allow d to 
be the-fineſt piece of building in France, tho there are 
many equal, if not ſuperior, to tonal other eſpects, 
except that of quantity. PIO 


Who does not feel a pleaſure. 1 1 pictures i in 1 
mind the immenſe buildings which once adorn'd the 


lower Egypt, by imagining hn whole | andes, and 


nf with coloſſal ſtatues? 
phants and whales pleaſe us with their uuwieldy 
N Even . nuten merely for being ſo, 
command reſpe „quantity is an addition to the 
re r —— in his figure. 


The robes of: ſtate are always made large and full, 


becauſe they give u grandeur of appearance ſuitable to 


the offices-of che greateſt The judpe's robes 
have an avwyful 


dignity given them by the quantity of 
their comtemts, and when the train is held up, there is 
a noble 


varicty of folds; which n he . _ 1 
its attention. . 5 | 
The gandkur of the Kaftern dreſs, which is far 44. 


palſes the European, d ads as much amen 
deſtline s Do 22 elo Mitt oft 40-200 3% 
In a word, it is quantity which adds pen to grace. 
But then exceſs is to be avoided, or quantity will become 


dumſy, 1 x or ridiculous, The 
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 1111/'The) full- bottom mend the lioms mane, hath 
ſorhething noble in it, and adds not only dignity, but 


Jagacity to the countenance: but were it to be worn 


as large again, it would become a burleſque; or was an 


improper A to een it an it would then to be 
ridiculous. 5 ir h chevrolet WAR 98 i} 777 23" 


NM 


When i improper, or eee s meet, they 
always excite —— more efpecially when the forms 


of thoſe exceſſes are inclegant, Kaka is, when, they are 


oompoſed of amnvavied; lines. et e e 
Fer example, che figure ber df in Lhe eee 
repreſents a fat grown face of a man, with an infant s 
cap on, and the reſt of the child's dreſs ſtuff d, and o 
well placed under his chin, as to ſaem to belong to that 
face. This is a contrivance I have ſeen at Bartholomew- 
fair, and always verafon'd' a roar of Jauphter.  'The 
next © is ef che ſame kind, a child wich a ein' wig 
and cap On. In cheſe „ou ſee the Foe: an 
age jumbled to gether, in forms without beauty. 

S0 à Roman eee le dreſs d by a modetn tailor Ai 
peruke-miker, for tragedy, is a-comic figure. The 


pole them ure Araight vr otily romd:; 2113 mul 1 


billets on the Rage, we ne Tidlieulow. See dhe 
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"Nevertheleſs cuftorn arid will, in og '6f 
ahne; recencile almoſt” every abſurdity w 
Eye, or make it over-look'd. 


dreſſes of the times are mr and the Iints which com 
"Danting-r  reprefetuting; deities, im delt grand 


+ Fig. 17. 
T p 1. 


TD 


Fig. 1 
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It is from the ſame joining of oppoſite: ideas that 


makes us laugh at the owl and the aſs, for under their 


aukward forms, they ſeem to be gravely muſing and 
eneditqtings as if they had the ſenſe of human beings. 
A monkey too whoſ figure, as well as moſt of his 
actions, ſo odly. reſembles the human, is alſo very co- 
mical; and he becomes more ſo when a coat is put on 
him, as 15 then becomes a gear; burleſque on n the 


There is ag thu he 5 | 5 8 _ FLO in 
the rough ſhock dog. The ideas here connected are 
the Nat and inanimate figure of a thrum mop, or 
muff, and that of a ſenſible, ” friendly animal; which 
is as much a burleſque of the dog, as Hh een when 
his coat is on, is of the man. 

What can it be but this inelegance of che 85 
zoin d with impropriety, that makes a whole audience 


£ burſt into. laughter, when they {ce the miller's ſack, in 


Dr. Fauſtus, jumping croſs the ſtage? was a well-ſhap'c d 
vaſe to do the ſame, it would equally ſurpriſe, but not 
make every body laugh, becauſe che elegat 2 ol the 


form would preyent it. wen var ge ER 
For when the forms, thus join n'd OE are 1 955 


of them elegant, and compoſed of agreeable lines, they 


1 come 1 8 the imagination, as well as pleaſ- 
| 0g, ba eye: The ſphinx and ſiren have LO ad- 


mired and acco nted.. e in all ages. The 
71 | : 1 01. 1280 71 A. . former 
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former repreſents. ſtrength and beauty join d; the 5 


latter, beauty and ile, in pleaſing and. VIM 
forms. 


The a a modern Dinah Ganifping nenn 


and ſwiftneſs, united in the two noble forms of che lion | 


and eagle, is a grand object. So the antique centaur 

hath a ſavage greatneſs as well as beauty. 

I Theſe. may be ſaid to be monſters, it's true, alt thet 
they convey fuch noble ideas, and have ſuch elegance 

in their forms as greatly compenſates tor their. being un- 
naturally join'd together. 


I ſhall mention but one more inſtance of this ſort, 


and that the moſt extraordinary of all, which is an in- 
fant's head of about two years old, with a pair of duck's- 


- wings placed under its chin, ſuppoſed always to be fly- 


ing about, and ſinging pſalms +. 
A painter's repreſentation of heaven would be aothing 
without ſwarms of theſe little inconſiſtent; objects, flying 


about, or perching on the clouds; and yet there is ſome- 


thing ſo agreeable in their ae that the eye is recon- 
ciled and overlooks the abſurdity, and we find them in 
the carving; and, painting of almoſt enen anche 8. 
Paul's is full of them. | 


As he foregoing 1 are nabe very 3 marks 
of what is to follow; we will, in order to make them 
the more familiar to us, juſt ſpeak of them in, the way 
_ are daily. PRA in r and may be ſeen, in every 

F dreſs 
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dreſs chat is worn; and we ſhalt find not only that ladies 


off faſhion, but that women of every rank, who-are ſaid 


to dreſs prettily, have known their force, without eon- 


wy e ee 
Bitueſs:iy haſt conſidered hip wiki D chat 


their dreſſes ſhould be uſeful, commodious, and fitted to 
_ their different ages; or rich, aity, and looſe, agrecable 


to the gg er woule OT Os te the Tem 7 . 
their dreſs, 8 


II. Uniformity is chiefly complied with in dreſs on 


account of fitneſs, and ſeems to be extended not much 


farther than dreſſing both arms alike, and having the 


ſhoes of the fame colour. For when any part of dreſs 


has not the excuſe of fitneſs or propriety: for its ws al 


ee be ds hates /abrreps ee ee 


For which reaſon, whim they wb ap berry 16 wake 
what ſhapes they pleaſe in ornamenting their perſons, 
thoſe of the beſt taſte chooſe the irregular as the more 
engaging; for example, no two patches are ever choſen 
of the ſame ſize, or placed at. the fame height; nor a 
ſingle one in the middle of a feature, unleſs it be to hide 
a blemiſh. So a fingle feather, flower, or jewel is ge- 


_ nerally: placed on one | ſide of the head; eee Oe: in 


ſhow, ie is turn d awry” te avoid formality. 
It was once the faſhion to have to curls of cou Gee, 
fuck at 3 the farchead, which 


pon 
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ably. took its riſe from ſeeing the nene | 
= falling looſely over the face. 

A lock of hair falling thus croſs the es, and by 


that means breaking the regularity of the oval, has an 
effect too alluring to be ſtrictly decent, as is very well 


knovm to the looſe and loweſt claſs of women: but be- py 


ing pair'd in fo tiff a manner, as they formerly were, 
they loft the Pr Nb De een 
nnen | 


1m. Variety i in 49200 i fo Poke i 
e eren ee ae ee _ | 


1 n That W may not. — hw proper : 

ed of variety, ſimphcity is call'd in to reſtrain its 
| ſuperfluities, and is often very artfully mags uſe of 
to ſet native. Wem — to more a | 3 


V. Quantity, or fulneſs in dreſs has ever been a darling 
principle; ſo that ſometimes thoſe parts of dreſs, which 
would admit of being extended to a great de- 
gree, as, e carried i res. ſtrange — in 
the reign of Queen Elirabeth a law was made to put a | 
| ſtop to the growth of ruffs: nor is the enormous) fize of 
the: * at preſent, a leſs ſufficient proof of the extra- 
F a or- 


a _ 


E 


— a—_—— 


TG: 21, 


| 
1 
A 


ry as 5 I i. 
=_— . 
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ordinary love of i n in ae. bee e chat of c conve⸗ 


nience or . pens of what 14:49 


VI. The e of intricacy lies in 8 . 
ing ſhapes, ſuch as the antique lappets belonging to the 
head of the ſphinx , or as the modern lappet when it 
is brought before. Every part of dreſs, that will admit 


of the application of this principle, has an air (as it is 


term d) given to it thereby; and altho it requires dex- 
terity and a taſte to execute theſe windings well, we find 
them daily practiſed with ſucceſs. ' I 

This principle alſo recommends modeſty in Oy to 
keep up our expectations, and not ſuffer them to be too 


ſoon gratified. Therefore the body and limbs ſhould 
all be cover'd, and little. more than certain hints be 


given of them thro the cloathing. 
Ihe face indeed will bear a conſtant view, yet 3 
entertain and keep our curioſity awake, without the 


aſſiſtance either of a maſk, or veil; becauſe vaſt variety 


of changing circumſtances keeps the eye and the mind 
in conſtant play, in following the numberleſs turns of 


expreſſion it is capable of. How ſoon does a face that 


wants expreſſion, grow inſipid, tho' it be ever fo pretty? ? 
he reſt of the body, not having theſe advantages in 


common with the face, would ſoon ſatiate the eye, were 


it to be as conſtantly expoſed, nor would it have more 


cloath'd and decorated, the mind at every turn reſumes 


EM its 
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its imaginary purſuits concerning it. Thus, if I may 


be allow d a ſimile, the angler chooſes not to ſee che _ 5 


he angles for, until it is fairly caught. 0 W 

ee bs ns di 
ith? 0 97 L. N. * E . iq ene 
Jr m may be Wee d chat in the a ths 


reader is: deſired to conſider the ſurfaces of objects 


as ſo, many ſhells of lines, cloſely connected together, 
which idea of them it will now be proper to call to 


mind, for the better comprehending not only this, but 


all the following chapters on compoſition. 
The conſtant uſe made of lines by „ 


pi well as painters, in deſcribing things upon paper, hath 


eſtabliſh'd a conception of them, as if actually exiſting 
on the real forms themſelves. This likewiſe we ſuppoſe, 


and ſhall ſet out with ſaying in general That the fraight 


line, and the circular line, together with their different 
combinations, and variations, &c. bound, and circum- 


ſcribe all viſible objects whatſoever, thereby producing 


ſuch endleſs variety of forms, as lays us under the ne- 


ceſſity of dividing, and diſtinguiſhing them into general 


claſſes; leaving the intervening mixtures of eee 


to the reader's own farther obſer vation. 
Firſt, objects compoſed of ſtraight lines only, as che 


cube, or of circular lines, as the Na or in boeh to- 


gether, * and cones, &c, 
| Becondl, 


3 23. 
T. p. 1. 
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© Secondly, + thoſe de deen of ſtraight lines, it 
mn and of lines partly ſtraight, and Pardy cireulae, As 
the capitals of m and vaſes, &c. 

Thirdly, + thoſe compoſed of all the former together 
with an addition of the waving line, which is a line 
more productive of beauty than any of the former, as in 
flowers, and other forms of the ornamental kind: for | 
which reaſon we ſhall call it the line of beauty. 

Fourthly, || thoſe compoſed of all the former together 
with che ſerpentine line, as the human form, which 
line hath the power of ſuper-adding grace to beauty. 
Note, forms of moſt ip Have leaſt of om ant line 
in them. 


It is wikbrebfirred, that Rraight lines vary only in 
length, and therefore are leaſt ornamental. 2 
That curved lines as they can be varied in their de- 


ges ef curvature as well as in Seer begin on 
chat account to be ornamental. | 


That ſtraight and curv'd lines 5 zn n cou 
pound line, vary more than curve dla, e 
ſomerhat more ornamental. 
That che waving line, or line of beauty, g aun 

more, being compoſed of two curves contraſted, be- 
comes ſtill more ornamental and pleaſing, inſomuch 
that the hand takes a lively movement in en it 
| Wen pen or pencil. 

And that che ſerpentine line, by its waving and win 
ing at the ſame time different ways, leads the eyr in 2 


pleaſing 


* 
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plcafing manner along the cominuity of its variety, if 1 
may be allowed the expreſſion; and which by its twiſt- 
ing fo many different ways, may be faid to incloſe (tho 
but a ſingle line) varied contents; and therefore all its 
variety cannot be expreſs'd on paper by one continued 
ne, without the affiſtance of the imagination, or the 
help of a figure; ſee where that ſort of Rege Sp 
winding line, which will hereafter be call'd the preciſe 
ferpentine line, or ins of grace, is repreſented bak a fine 
wire, properly twiſted round Se n and 9 
5 e cone. 


CHAP VII, 6 


Of what or of Punx, 3 PLEASING Forms are 
compoſed. "OO 8 
Bus far having endeavoured to open as ROME ON 
idea as poſſible of the power of variety, by having 
partly ſhewn that thoſe lines which have moſt variety 
in themſelves, contribute moſt towards the 
of beauty; we will next ſhew how lines be 
together, ſo as to make pleaſing figures or ern. 
In order to be as clear as poſſible, we will give a few 
of the moſt familiar and eaſy fort, and let 
them ſerve as a clue to be purſued in the imagi 
I fay in the imagination chiefly, for the following me- 
thod is not meant always to be put in practice, or fol- 
My W for indeed that could hardly be, 


and 


48 


o Fig. 29. 
1. 
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and in ſome it would be- ridiculouſly loſing time if it 


could Vet there may be caſes where it may be ne- 


ceſſary to follow this method minutely; ; as for exeniple, 


in architecture. 80 
Jam eee © convinc d i in 8 5 it may 


ſtartle, ſome, that a completely new and harmonious 


© offer of architecture in all its parts, might be produced 
by the following method of compoſing, but hardly with 


certainty without it; and this I am the more apt to be- 
lieve, as upon the ſtricteſt examination, thoſe four orders 
of the ancients, which are ſo well eſtabliſhed for beauty 
and true proportion, perfectly 1 with the ſcheme we 
ſhall now lay dow. | 5 


This way of compoſing pleaſing forms is to be ac- 


compliſhed by making choice of variety of lines, as to 


Rao ſhapes and dimenſions; and then again by varying 
their ſituations with each other, by all the different ways 
that can be conceived: and at the ſame time (if a ſolid 
figure be the ſubject of the compoſition) 'the contents or 
ſpace that is to be incloſed within thoſe lines, muſt; be 


Fay conſider d and vary'd too, as much as poſſible, 


with propriety; In a word, it may be ſaid, the art of 
compoſing well is the art of varying well. It is not 
expected that this ſhould at firſt be perfectly compre- 
hended, yet I believe it will be made ilenaly dee 
by the help of the examples following. 

The . +, repreſents the ſimple and STR 80 
of a bell; this ſhell, as we may call it, is compoſed of 


; waving 


„ LA 
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waving 18 encompaſſing) ot bounding within it, the 6 vas 


4r 


ried ſpace marked with dotted lines: here you ſee the va- . i | 


riety of the ſpace within is equal to the beauty of its form 
without, and if the ſpace, or contents, were to be more 
varied, the outward form would have ſtill more beauty. 

As a proof, ſee a compoſition of more parts, and a 

way by which thoſe parts may be put together by a 
certain method of v 
ſocket of the candleſtick A *, may be varied as the other 
half B. Let a convenient me: f height be firſt given 
for a candleſtick, as +, then let the neceſſary ſize of the 
ſocket: be determined, as at (a) ꝙ aſter ich in order 


to give it a better form, let every difance ot length of 


diviſions differ from the length of che ſocket/ as alſo vary 


| in. their diſtances from each other, as is ſeen by the 
Pein on oy. line: er n eee is: egy 


any other t two near ct oh obſerring bye 5 — ge 


ſhould be one diſtance or part larger than all the reſt; 
and you will readily ſee that variety could not be ſo 
complete without it.—In like pit, let the horizontal 
diſtances, (always keeping within 'the bounds of-fitnefs) 


be varied both as to, diſtances and ſituations, as onithe 


oppoſite fide of the ſame figure (b); then unite and join 
al the ſeveral diſtances into a complete ſhell, by apply- 
ing ſeyeral parts of curves and: ſraight-liiesz; varying | 
them alſo by making them of different ſies, as ſe): and 


apply them as at 3 in the gays figure, and you have 


. Tir | | : the 


arying: i. e. how the one half of the 


* Fig. 30. 
NF 


+ Fig. 31. 
2 


t Fig. 32. 


2 
2 o 


pet 


de 11 4 


Tx. 3 5 


y. 36. 


member. 8 
rr. "The partcy-leaf," is ike manner, "from whence a 


as figure fuppoſed 
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3 the candleſtick.*, and with ſtill more variations on the 
other fide; Lv divide ths be e many nine 
parts, it will appear crouded, as it will want diſtinct- 


neſa of ſorm on a ncar view, and loſe the effect oſ 'va- 
riety at a diftance: ee eee e eee 
removing pretty far from it. 

Simplicity in compoſition, or diſtinQneſs = parts is 


ever to be attended to, as it is one part of beauty, as 
haas been already ſaid: but that what I's mean by diſtinct- 


neſs of parts in this place, may be better underſtood, it 
will be proper to explain it by an example. 1 
When you would compoſe an object of a great variety 


of pare! e of the parts be diſtinguiſh d by 


themſelves, by their remarkable difference from the next 
schoining, ſo as to make each of them, as it were, one 
well · ap d quantity ar part, as is marked by the dotted 
lines in e e e has, they call; paſſages | 
in muſio and in writing paragraphs) by which means, 
not only the. whole, but even every part, ones 
underſtood hy the eye: for confuſion will hereby 

ee 
ſerm well varied, tho fewer in number, at a diftance; 
to be the ſame as the former, but 
removed fo Rt che eye loſes fight of ho ſmaller 


4 
11 e92ftBFUD 819% 


beautiful foliage in ornament was originally taken, is di- 
1 into three diſtinct * „ 
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into other odd numbergz//and this method is obſerv'd, 
for the generality, in thel 
Light and ſhade, and colours, alſo muſt have their 
1 make objects completely beautiful; but 
of theſe in char proper places) Lagnly: I. Will nora 
2 general idea of what is here meant by the bea 
of diſtinctneſs of forms, lights, ſhades, and eolours, by 


ves of all plants and flowers, 


+3 


putting you in _— of yy "—_ nnd in all them | 


8 His 80 er eee e 
Obſerve the Archi eg hp ( . it Joes all 

by diſtinctneſs when it dies; each leaf and flower then 

ſhrivels and loſes its diſtinct ſhape; and the firm colours 


fade into a kind of fameneſs: fo thatthe whole gradually 


5085 7191 TF? 


becomes a confuſed: Heap. | 


If the general parts of ojefts' are prefer large « 


firſt, they will always. icant of farther 


ſmall Kind; but then they nut be ſo All tai 


_ confound the general maſſes or quantities. thus you 


ſee variety is a check upon itſelf When Gverdone, hien 
of courſe begets what is calf d WARD vaſie and a conf. 


es to the eye. 14. 7 2B NI. 1 SA. N 


It will not be amiſs nen W gen whit" Regs eb 4.7 
v or two will have that are put together without,” or 


contrary to theſe rules of compoſing variety. Figure, 
is taken from one of thoſe br 


os fancy 


Ft wo che Bdeö eff 
common old-Faſion d ftove-g grates by wiy of brrlarent, 
wherein you ſee how the parts have” Beem "varied by 
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1. I faney only, land yet pretty węllz cloſe to vrhich #156 
another, with about the like number of parts; but as the 
ſhapes, neither are enough varied as to thein contents, 
nor in their ſituations with each other, but one ſhape 
follows its exact likeneſs: it is therefore a lsgb 

and taſteleſs figure, and for the ſame reaſon the candle. 

5“ ſtick, fig f is ſtill worſe, as there is leſs varicty in it. 

1 Nay, it would be better to be quite plain, as mw 2 
than, with ſuch poor attempts at ornament. : ae 

Theſe few examples, well underſtood, will, I; vine; 
be ſufficient to put hat was ſaid at the beginning of 
this chapter out of all doubt, viz. that 20e art of com- 
Pqfing well is no more than the art of varying well; and 
to ſhew that the method which has been here explain d, 

muſt conſequently produce a pleaſing proportion amongſt 
the parts; as well as that all deviations from it will pro- 
duce the contrary. Yet to ſtrengthen this latter 1 — 
tion, let the following figures, taken from the: life; be 
examin d. by the above rules for compoſing, and it will 
Ir ge, be found that the indian fig or torch-thiſtle, figure I, as 
well as all that tribe of uncouth ſhaped exotics, have the 
' fame reaſons for being ugly, as the candleſtick, fig; 413 
$"is-43 as alſo. that the beauties-of the Lily g and the caleidonian 
178 . Iris 4. proceeds from their being compoſed with great 
11 * and that the loſs of variety, to a certain degree, 
in the imitations of thoſe. flowers, underneath em (6g; | 
E 46) is the cauſe of the, meanneſs of their ſhapes, | 


n eee kee Keen, 
Ba 9 Hitherto 
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-. Hitherto, with regard to compoſition, little elſe but 
forms made up of ſtraight, and curv'd lines have been 
ipoken « of, and though theſe lines have but little variety 
in themſelves, yet by reaſon. of the great diverſifications 
that they are capable of in being join d with one ano: 
ther; great variety. of beauty of the mote uſeful ſort is 
produced by them, as in neceſſary utenſils and building: 
but in my opinion, buildings as I before hinted; might 
be much more varied than they are, for aſter fitugſi hath 
been ſtrictly and mechanically complied with, 'any-addis 


tional ornamental members, or parts, may, by the-fore- -:- 


going rules, be varied with equal elegance; not can 1 
help thinking, but that churches, Palaces, hoſpitals, 
priſons, common houſes and ſummen houſes, might be 


built more in diſtinct characters than they are, by con- 


triving orders ſuitable to each; whereas were a modern 
architect to build a palace in Lapland, or the Weſt-In- 


dies, Paladio muſt be his guide, nor ene he dare ta 


=” 'A ſtep: without his book. an 7 Ste jar 

| Have not many gothic buildings a great deal of con- 
Giſtent beauty in them? perhaps e by a ſeries of 
improvements made from time to time by the 


perſuaſion of the eye, which oſten very near anſwers the 
end of working by principles; and ſometimes begets 


them. There is at preſent ſuch a thirſt after variety, that 


even paltry imitations of Chineſe buildings have a kind 
of vogue, chieffy on account of their novelty: but not 
1 chele,, but any other n characters of 


5 Ds building 


45 


+ Fig. 48. 
P, ee" 
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building might be regulated by proper principles. The 
mere ornaments of buildings, to be ſure, at leaſt might 
be allow'd a' greater latitude than they are at preſent ; 
as capitals, frizes, e. in 1 to ne __ beauty 
of 


variety. 
Nature, in ſhells and 3 3 affords an abe 
choibe of elegant hints for this purpoſe; as the original 


of the Corinthian capital was taken from nothing anore, 


as is faid, than ſome dock-leaves growing up againſt a 
baſket; Rven a capital compoſed of the aukward and 
confind forms of hats and periwigs, as fig, +/ in 4 
Kilful hand might be made to have ſome beauty, 

However, tho, the moderns have not made many 
additions to the art of building, with reſpect to mere 


beauty or ornament, yet it muſt be confeſs d, they have 


carried ſunplicity, wer scg resse and neatneſs of work - 
manſhip, to a very egree of perfection, 


| particus 
larly in England; eee hath prefer d 


theſe more neceſſary parts of beauty, which every body 
can underſtand, to that E h of taſte which is ſo 
much to be ſeen in en mee 


2üZ3ũ8éöm:d. 6 )own of the ncbleſt-ftances. 
that can be produced of the moſt judicious application 
of every principle that has been ſpoken of. There you 


may ſee the el variety without ur er _ 


aneh weichen kadne, and ehe without ex- 


ceſs, 


* 
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ceſs. Whenee the eye is entertain d throughqut with 


the charming variety of all its parts together; the noble 
projecting quantity of a certain number of them, which 


preſents bold and diſtinct parts at a diſtance, when the 


leſſer parts within them diſappear; and the grand ſew, 
but remarkably well. varied parts that continue to pleaſe 
the eye as long as the object is diſcernable, are evident 


proofs of the fuperior ſkill of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, fo. 


Juſliy eſteem' d the prince of architects. 


It will fearcely admit of a Ae, chatlche bs 


| fide of this building is much more perfect than that of 


St. Peter's at Rome: but the inſide, though as fine and 
noble, as the {pace it ſtands on, and our religion will 
allow of, muſt give way to tho ſplendor; ſhew, and 


magnificence of that of St. Peter's, on account of the 


feulptures and paintings, as well as che greater magni+ 


tude of the whole, whichimakes it excel as to quantity, 
There are many other churches of great beauty, the 


work of the ſame architect, which are hid in the heart 


of the city, whoſe ſteeples and ſpires are raiſed higher 
than ordinary, that they may be ſeen at a diſtance above 
the other buildings; and the great number of them 
diſpers d about the whole city, adorn the preſpect of it, 
and give it an air of opulency and magnificence: on 
which! account their ſhapes will be ſound te be parti- 


culariy beautiful. Of theſe, and perhaps of any in 
Europe, St. Mary-le-bow is the moft elegantiy varied. 


Fg 


St. W by elegant 


nen! degrees, 


15 wund and entertainment in the fame taſte, 


i of all our moveables be without it? how very plain and 
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degrees, but its variations, tho' very curious when you 
are near them, not being quite ſo bold, and diſtinct, as 


thoſe of Bow, it too ſoon looſes variety at a diſtance, 


Some gothic ſpires are finely and artfully varied, eh 
. the famous 1 of Straſpurg. J 

Weſtminſter-Abbey is a good contraſt to St. Paul's 
with regard to ſimplicity and diſtinctneſs, the great 


number of its filligrean ornaments, and ſmall divided and | 


ſubdivided parts appear confuſed when nigh, and are 
totally loſt at a moderate diſtance; yet there is never- 
theleſs ſuch a conſiſtency of parts altogether in a good 
gothic taſte, and ſuch propriety relative to the gloomy 
ideas, they were then calculated to convey, that they 
have at length acquir'd an eſtabliſh'd and diſtinct cha- 


racter in building. It would be look d upon as an im- 


propriety and as a kind of profanation to build! 


1 4 ; \ 


"CHAP. Ix. 

| Of Gouporrmion with the Warine Ling. = ” 
HERE is ſcarce a room in any at whatever, 
where one does not ſee the waving· line employ d in 
ſome way or other. How inelegant would the ſhapes 


unornamental the mouldings of cornices, | and chimney- 

pieces, without the variety introduced by the opee mem- 

_ _ is entirely compoſed of waving- lines. 
9 25 Thou 85 
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Though all ſorts of re ornai 


when properly applied; Myetze ſtrictly men dee is 
but one preciſe line, properly to be called the line of 


beauty, | _ in the ſcale of them * is number 4: the ? 1.15 75 


nes 5, 6, 7, by their bulging too much in their curva- 
ture becoming groſs and clumſy; and, on the dane e 
3, 2, 1, den ſtraighten, becoming mean and poor; 


will appear in the next re + hairy _ are applied 8 


Wu awe ln Hain e te ie! 70 


wavingeline) 'and 1 chose li las hs | deri a. tee i 


be conceived by the row of ſtays, figure t, where num- TE 53. 


ber 4 is compoſed of e mn and is there- 
fore the beſt ſhaped ſtay. Every whale- bone of a 
ood ſtay muſt be made to bende in this, manner: for 
the whole ſtay, when put cloſe toget chind, is truly 
a ſhell of well· varied contents, and its en, of courſe 
a fine form; ſo that if a line, or the lace were to be 
drawn; or brought from the top of the lacing of the ſlay 
behind, round the body, and down to the bum rend 
of the ſtomacher; it would form ſuch a perfect, 
ſerpentine- line, as has been ſhewn, round he cone, 
figure 26 in plate 1,--»-For this reaſon all ornaments 
obliquely contraſting the body in this manner, as the 
ribbons worn by the knights of the garter, are both 
genteel"and graceful.” The numbers 5, 6, 7, and 3, 
2, 1, are deviations into ſtiffneſs and meanneſs on one 
hand, and clumſineſs and deformity on the other. The 


201 | H | reaſons 
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for diſagreeable effects, after what has been 
already faid; will hes evident: to the meaneſt capacity. 
It may be worth our notice however, that the ae 
mumber 2, would better fit a well-ſhaped man than 
number 43 and that number 4, would better fit a well 
form'd woman, than number 2; and when on conſider- 
ing them, merely as to their forms, and comparing them 
together as you would do two vaſes, it has been ſhewn 
by our principles, how much finer and more beautiful 
number 4 is, than number 2: does not this our deter- 
mination enhance the merit of theſe principles, as it 
proves at the ſame time how: much the form of a wo- 
man's b ſurpaſſes in beauty that of a man? 
From the examples that have been given, "aa 
i may be gathered to carry on our obſervations from them 
to any other objects that may chance to come in our 
way, either animate or inanimate; 4 that we may not 
only Zineally account for the uglineſs of the toad, the 
hog, the bear and the ſpider, which ave totlly void of 
this waving-line, but alſo for the different degrees of 


_— eee to thoſe ave that üer it. 
CHAP. X. 9 


27 ComrosrTIONs with the SExPENTINELLINE. . 


A very great difficulty chere is in deſeribing ER 


line ether in words, Wine eg tee hinted 
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for me to proceed very lowly. in what L have. to-ſay in 
this chapter, and to to beg the reader's patience whilſt 
I lead him ſtep by ſtep into the knowledge of what I 


think the ſublime in form, ſo aka diſplay d in 


the human body; in which, I believe, when he is once 
acquainted with rhe idea of Aus 
Firſt, ham let bing Wente fa 7 which e e A 
iralghr horn, with its contents, and he will find, as it 
varies een it is a eee e 
on that account. "eb * nes £46 
Next let him ee eee and eee 
degree the beauty of this horn is increas d, in N 
where it is ſuppoſed to be bent two different ways. 


And laſtly, let him attend to the vaſt increaſe of | 


beauty, even to grace and elegance, in the ſame horn, 
fig. t; where it is ſuppoſed to have been twiſted: round, 
at the ſame time, that it en two different n 
las in the laſt fi gure.) „ Or at: "3960 VO 
In che firſt of 1 theſe figures, has „ 
middle expreſſes the ſtraight lines of which it is com- 
poſed; which, without the aſſiſtanee of curve lines, 
or light and ſhade, would __ thew 12 to ave 
contents. irrgag 
hs Gs is true 5 the frond; tho by Pa ene 
e an ine 
WIPE rae JN CAO 14 COMO V4 (ON £3 
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changed ineo/ the 
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Fig. 56. 
B. p. 2. 


* Fig. 57+ 
B. p. 2. 


1 58. 


52 


grace. Vet, even when they are made too bul 


ANALYSIS of BEAU TV. 

But in the laſt, this dotted line, by the twiſting as 
well as the bending of the horn, is changed from the 
waving into the ſerpentine-line; which, as it dips 
out of ſight behind the horn in the middle, and ens 
again at the ſmaller end, not only gives play to the ima- 
gination, urg hb eye, on that account; but 
informs it likewiſe of 1 pains mms: n of the 


oontents. 


I have choſen: this ale nk as the aka way 
of giving a plain and general idea of the peculiar qua- 
lities of theſe epentne hne, and the advantages of 
bringing them into compolitions, , Where the contents 
you are to expreſs, admit of grace and elegance. - 1 

And I beg the ſame eres — 


theſe ſerpentine-lines, that I have ſaid before of the 


waving - lines. For as among the vaſt variety of waving- 
lines that may be conceiv d, there is but one that truly 
deſerves the name of the: line of beauty, ſo there is 
only one preciſe ſerpentine- line tliat I call h line of 
or 
too tapering, though they * loſe of their —— 
and grace, they do not become ſo wholly void of dat, 
as not to be of excellent ſervice in compoſitions, where 
beauty and grace are not particularly _ d to be ex- 
ure ses teſt perfection.. 4 “ 

| Though I haz diſtinguiſh'd theſe lines 10 eee 
as to give them the titles of 20e lines of beauty and grace 
Ir mean that the uſe and ne of chem ſhould i al 


| be 


politicin in ee wk — ing ſhould, he prin 
mixt and combined with one another, and even with 
thoſe I may tem plain lines, (in oppoſition to theſe) as 
the aper in hand, requires. Phus the cornu- copia, 
fig. +, is twiſted and Pony ro manner, as the 
la figure of the horn; but more ornamented, and ith 
a. greater number of other lines of che ſame 1 
kid, winding / round it with as quick returns 
A ſcrev Ierriolns 291 ki VR OR. iH 2 700 11 00 5 


li nnn maß be ſeen. with yet more varia- 


frokw Wh in all ven eh einn e 


took1the-cixtrane, elegant forms! "they be given cher 


1 | 5 $001 —— 24 44 N 141 " . 3 2 
There is another way of nnd this; laſt, figure 
of the horn I would: recommend to my reader, in order 


* 

R 3 
33 

* 


to give him a clearer idea uf the uſe bh o hearing 


oy {erpentine-lines i in compoſition.) . er WH 


This is to imagine the horn; thus wy 100 W. 


to be cut length-ways:by-a very fine ſaw into two equal 


Parte d aud to obſcrveo onen of. cheſe in the ſame poſi- 


tion the whole horn is repreſented in; and theſe two 
obſervations will naturally oocur to him Firſt, that 


the edge of the ſaw / muſt run fiom- one end cg the other 


of the horn in the line off beau do chat the edges of 
this half of the horn will have a beautiful ſhape: and, 


ſecondly, that whereyer the do = ſerpentine-line. on. the 
S1 tl 5 . ſurface 


- 
— 1 . 
—— EE q 
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ſurſuee of the whole horn dips behind, and is loſt to 
the eye, it immediately comes inte ni the: aue 
ſurface of the divided- horn. HW B64 
GE The uſe T thall make of theſe bſervatio ell la ppeir 
very conſiderable in the application” of then the hu- 
Teen form, Whieh we are next to attempt. 
It will be ſufficient, therefore, at preſent wow to 4. 
ſerve; knn _ the whole boch wry rg 1 by ite 
that eve lines are en on its indi} ſurface — 
come graceful, as they muſt all of them, from the twiſt 
chat is given the horn, partake in ſome degree or _ - 
of the ſhape* of che ſerpentine-line :''and; laſtly,” when 
che hört ü fpHE end the inner, 35 well us che Outward 


furface of its ſhell-like form is expoſed, the eye is pecu- 


Katly entertained” and relieved in the purſuit of | theſe 
lines, as in their twiſtings their concavities 
and cünbesittes ard alternately offer d to its view. Hol- 
low forms, therefore; compoſed of ſuch lines are ex- 
tremely beautiful and pleaſing to the Je; 3 in _ m—_ 
more fo; than thoſe of ' ſolid bodies. 80 
Almoſt all che muſcles, and — n che b i 
man form is compoſed, have more, or lefs of theſe kind 

of twiſts in them; and give in a leſs degree, the fame 
kind of appearance to the parts which cover them, and 
are the immediate obhect of the eye: and for this reaſon 
it is that 1 have been ſo 1 narticular'in deſcribing t 


8 


WS 
* e 


ANALYSTS of: BEAUTY, 
There is ſcarce a ſtraight bone in the whole. b 
1 moſt all of them are not only bent different. Ways, 

but have a kind of twiſt, which in ſame of them is very 


rg 
* 89 +» I 


graceful; and the muſcles annex d to them, tho they | 


ious ſhapes, appropriated: to their particular 
generally have their component fibres running in 
cheſe⸗ e ſurrounding and conforming 
themſelves to the varied ſhape of the bones they belong 


to: more eſpecially in the limbs. Anatomiſts are ſo 


| ſatisfied of this, that they take a pleaſure in diſtinguiſh: 
ing their ſeveral beauties. I ſhall only inflnoe in the 
thigh-bone,, and thoſe about the his. 
The thi gh-bone fg. ; 75 has the waving 3 twiſted 
turn of the horn, 58: but the beautiful bones, adjoining, 
call d che oſſa innominata 2, have, with greater variety, 
the ſame turns and twiſts of that horn when it is cut; 
4 1 its inner and outward a are ©.exgpſcd. to the 
— — — has —— —— — the pre- 
Fodice we conceive againſt them, as being part of a ſke- 
leton, is taken off, by adding a little foliage to them, 
may be ſeen in fig. ||----fuch ſhell-like winding forms, 
3 foliage, twiſting about them, are made uſe 
of in 8 a kind of compoſition calculated 
merely to pleaſe the eye. Diveſt theſe of their ſerpentine 
tw-inings and they innaiisseig iat all grace, and return 
to the poor gothic: taſte gen Were in an nen 


b 61. 
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Fig. 64. 
B. of 


ANALY ST BEAUTY; 
Fig. „ is meant to repreſent the manner, in which | 
moſt of the muſcles, hos of the limbs in particular) are 


twiſted round the bones, and conform themſelves to their 


length and ſhape; but with no anatomical exactneſs. 
As to the running of their fibres, ſome anatomiſts have 
compared them to ſkains of thread, looſe in the middle, 
and tight at each end, which, when they are thus conſi- 
der d as twiſted contrary ways round the bone, gives che 
Gs iden nini of a compoſition of ſcrpentine- 


lines.” Me 113 i bo At] . nag (all Hals . 7655 b. eint . 


Of 755 , eee forms then is the human 
compoſed, and which, by their varied 6 | 


other, become more intricately. pleaſing, and form a con- 


tinued waving of winding forms-from;one into the other, 


- | as may be beſt ſeen by examining a good anatomical 


Fig. 65. 
Ty , 


figure, part of which you have here repreſented, in the 
muſcular leg and thigh, fig. +: which ſhews the ſerpen- 
tine forms and varied ſituations of the muſcles, as they 

appear when the -ſkin' is taken off. It was drawn from 


a plaiſter of paris figure caſt off nature, the original of 


which was prepared for . mould by Cowper, the famous 


anatomiſt. In this laſt figure, as the ſkin is taken off 


the parts are too diſtinctly traced by the eye, for that 
intricate delicacy which is neceſſary to the utmoſt 
beauty; ry the winding figures of the muſcles, with 
the variety of their fituations, mutt. always be allou / d 
elegant forms: however, they loſe in the 1 ion 


: ſome of the ww which ey really have, by the 17408 
aw of 


ANALYSIS of BEAUTY, 
of heir being flayedz nevertheleſs by what has alread) 
been ſhewn both of them and the bones, dhe human 
— hath more of its parts compoſed of ſerp 


lines than any ot 
at” eri 


; n y to all others, and, at the 
ads from thoſe lines: 

for althougl — may os ee ee be 

bulging in their tilts, as in the wick ſwelling 

| of the He 8 


£ 2 * = 


_ S K 


ver object in nature; which — 


ſtill. preſerved; but when, theſs — Joſe. the pee o 


their twiſts as to become Almoſt! ee, _ n 
of taſte vaniſhes. Akt! a 7 ti M1 


$5 4&4 
3 1 


Thus fi „ was a taken. from nature, and drawn P 


and what the pinoy all; . 


will of the lines to. give; it taſtes; r tors cor l 
To prove this urt | and to — * 1 ea veflet 
of cheſe plain or unvaried lines in a ſtronger light, ſee 
fig +, where, by the uniform, unvaried ſhapes and fitu 


e 


ation of the muſcles, without i much as —— 


in them, it becomes ſo woode 


* af chat he ang 
jon, the.legiof joints 


me as the beſt ſculp tor. In che ame manner, 
of all its 


diveſt one of the beſt. antique ſtati 
ſerpentine winding parts, and it becomes from an 
FR ex- 


250 aways. it n a bee auer. chat the 
parts igure are! of as right dimenſions, and as 
— yoke, as in che former; it wants ecke * 


. 
* | 


58 


* Fig. 68. 


erquiſſte piece of art, 4 


the 
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and wnvaried contents, that a common ſt 
carpenter, with the help of his rule, calipers, 
compaſits, ' might carve! out an exact ienlemtion:loF-tvi 


and were it not for theſe lines a turnet; in his lathe, 


might turn a much finer neck chan chat f che grectan 
Venus, as according ''to the comtmon notion of wo 
beautiful neek, it would be more truly round; For 
the fame reaſon; legs much ſwoln with "diſeaſe; are us 
eaſy to imitate "as'a/ poſt; having loſt their-d#ownhg, a 
painters call it; that is, having their! ſerpentine-Hine: 
all effaced, by the ſkin's being equally pulſed up, as 


ann onetime WH n Ain wm; 0 b 


idle as the others; — ce 
be led to ſes further, that this tetilleticy to beauty mn 
one, is not owing to any greater degree of exacnefs in 


the proportion of its parts, but merely do che more 


Phaſtig nurn an ntertwiftings' of the Inet, Which eons 
pole its external form; for in all the "three figures the 
ſame proportions have been obſerv'd, and, on that gc- 
count, they have all an etſual claim to beauty. ni 


And if he perſues this atatomicnl enquiry but u very 
little further) juſt to form à true idea of the elegant 
uſe that made of the kein and fat beneath ie, to en- 


FRE) 1 FAD Ji 


IE 1 Kg +10 Gee] 
; 


wks een to it whatever e 
in the dures uf t hes een to give grace and 


beauty to the whole limbs he will find himielf inſen- 


_ fibly led into the principles af that grace and beauty 
ich is to be l in well- turn! d limbs, in fine, ele- 


gant, healthy life, or in thoſe of the beſt antique ſta- 
tues; as well as into the reaſon why boi og ; 


nowingly been pleaſed and delighted with them! 
Ty, Thus, in All other parts of the body, as well as chit 


parts, with proper ſtrength and- agility, the inſertions 
of the muſcles are too hard and ſudden, their ſwellings 
too bold, or the hollows between them too deep, 
their out lines to he beautiful; nature moſt judiciouſly 


ſoftens theſe hardneſſes, and plumps up theſe vacancies 
wich a proper ſupziy of fat, and covers the whole with 


e ſoft,” frnooth, Pringy, and, in delicate life almoſt 
tranſparent ſkin," Wich; conforming itfelf to the ex 
ternal ſhape 
eye the idea of its 0 

e ein, | | e, thus tenderly ä 
© g itſelf to the varied ſhapes 4 — 
outw d mnuſcles of the ſh enn bog 


. 


Won 1 2 | 5 den 


wherever, for the ſake of the neceſſary motion of the 


for 


of all che parts beneath, expreſſes to! the 
ntents with the utmoſt e 
Slade. t. 6) apt}; 199436; ee e e as - 


cs we Gn | come on wich 


n 


Pm 
25 25% 
— 


60 


fame manner twiſted round a living well-ſha 
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amen . 
with) form d with the utmaſt delicacy -in nature; and 
therefore the moſt proper ſubject of the ſtudy of every 


one, who deſires to imitate the works of nature, as a 


maſter ſhould do, or: to judge of the performandes of 
others as a real caunbiſſeur ought. iin d i ib, 
much will be found to depend upon it; and therefore 
ſnall endeavour to give a clear idea of the different ef- 
fect ſuch anatomical figures have on the eye, from what 
the ſame; parts have; en cover'd by the fat and ſkin; 
by ſuppoſing a ſmall wire (that has loſt its ſpring and ſo 
will retain every ſhape it is twiſted- into) to "be held faſt, 


| withaout-fde a he ip (figure 60) and thence, brought: 


6 ren leg, down to the outward ancle (all the while 
preſo d ſo cloſe as to touch and conform itſelf to the 
ſhape of every muſele it paſſes over) and then to be, taken 
off. If this wire be nom examined; it will be found; hat, 
the; general uninterrupted flowing twiſt, the wind- 
ing round the limbs — otherwiſe have given to it, 


is broke into little better than fo many ſeparate. p CY 


here: has re- 
ceivd on being cloſely preſs'd in between the muſcles. 


Suppoſe, in the next place, ſuch. a wire was in the 


curves, by the ſharp, indentures it every; w 


and thigh, or thoſe of a fine ſtatue; when you Fan 
off you will find no ſuch ſharp indentures, nor any of 


A * ALY 8 1 Des 2 B AU F . 


lee Bow gradually = chars in 1 are pro- IFC 
| duced ; how imperceptibly tlie different 3 
each other, and Wees eaſily the eye glides along 

the varied wayings of its ſweep. To enforce this ſtill 
further, if a line was to be drawn by a pencil exactly 
where theſe wires have been ſuppoſed to paſs, the point 
of che pencil, in the muſcul⸗ leg and thigh, would per- 
petualy meet with ſtops and rubs, whilſt in the others 
it would: flow from muſcle;to muſele along the elaſtio 
ſkin, as ples ee Ip AIR ſkeiff dances oven the 
gentleſt wave. 15 ICC ERG.07 avi 
Phis idea pr nu = retainii hier i of: the 
parts. it: paſſes over, ſeems of ſo much conſequence, that 

I would by no means have it forgot; as ĩt may propedly 7 
be conſider d as one of the threads. (or-outhi 
Cell lor external. ſurſace) of the human fo 
frequently: recutring to it will aſſiſt the 1 
its conceptions" of thoſe parts of it whole: ks are 
moſt intricately varied; for the ſame ſort of 9 9 6 — 
tions may be made, with equal juſtice; on the ſhapes of 
ever ſo, many ſuch wires twiſted-in the ſame manner in 
ever ſo many directions over een a well m 
man, woman, or ſtatue :: 
moſt | a e che! chiſſel in 3 hands 5 a 
maſter, when ne the. aniſhiz 
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„ Fig. 76 


5 body of a ſtatue, ſig ., repreſenting part af the-left 


cho real judges expect f 
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ſtatue; he will ſoon be led to * Wet: tar 


which the Italians call, che little meg! be —— 


which in reality diftinguiſhes the original weder bees | 


at Rome from even the beſt copies of: them. 
An example or two will ſufficiently/ explain what is 
here meant; for as theſe exquiſite turns are to be found, 
in ſome degree of beauty. or other,; all over the whole 
ſurface of N y and limbs: we may by talking any 
one part of a Gs figure (though ſo {mall a one that 


only. a ſeu muſcles are expreſs d in it) erplain the 


manner in which ſa much beauty and grace has been 


given to them, as to, convince a ſkilful anti almoſt at 
light, dias it rinuſb hate been the work. of a mat 5 


I have choſen, for this purpoſe, a. ſmall piene dfihs 


fide under the arm, nner with a little of the breaſt; 
(iacluding a very particular muſcle, which, from the 
likenels, in edges beat to the tert of u ſaw, is, if con- 
ſiderd by itſelf, vaid of beauty) a moſt proper to the 
point in hand, becauſe this its regular ſhape more pe- 
culiarhy requires the fill of — to give t a _ 
. generally has, even in nature! 

Firſt, then, I will give you a repreſentation of 0 


a part of the body, from an anatomical figure , to ſhow 


what a arent dene ig iii che iſhapes of all the teeth- 
like, inſertions of this muſcle; and how regularly ehe 
fibres, which compoſ2 it, follow the almoſt parallel out- 


lines af the ribs 9 partly cover. From 


A NA LY SIS of BEAUTY. 
- From what has been ſaid: before of the uſe of the 


Wen of the ſin, &c.. the next figure Lene *Fig, we 


eaſily be underſtood to mean ſo. tame a repreſentation 
of the ſame part of the body, chat tho i gif 


appearance of the edges of this: muſcle is taken off by 


that covering yet enough of its re 


neſs remains to render it diſagreeabl GGG. 
Nou as regularity and ſameneſs, 8 445 «4 


d6Arinejti want of eleganoe ard )teavckafiegtweiſhall 


endeavour in; the next place to ſhow how this very part 
(in which the muſcles take ſo very regular a form) may 
be brought to have as much variety as any other part 


* 
4 
55 
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of the body whatever. In order to th, tiinugh ſame 


altexation muſt be made in almoſt every part of it, yet 


it ſhould: be 10 indorifiderable inceach;thathoremarkss | 
e may aper in the ſhape and lituation of 


anv.. e Ohg 9 N10 T1 00.8 
Aan Thus let iche pars n diirg a2 4/\(which' ap- 
pear ſo exactly ſumilar in ſhape, and parallel in ſituation 


dually from the uppermoſt»? the//loweſt; a8 in fig. 4, 
nor alternately one 1dig and one ſhort, as in fig g, for 
in either of theſe eaſes there would {till remain too great 
a formality : We thould! thterefore endenvourf in the 
next place, to vaty hem every way in our-power, with- 
loſing entirely the true idea of the” parts' them- 

32 1 ; Suppoſe them ren to have change their ſituia- 


tions 


in the the muſoular figure 77) and not much mended 
in fg. 78, be' firſt varied in their i ſizes, but not gra- 


64 


1 81. 
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| Ga vihole piece of th drein u 
tion, will aſſume the more varied oaks pleaſing forr 


The difference 
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tienSica little, and ſlip'd beſide each other irregularly, 
(ſome how as is repreſented in fig: d, merely with re- 


gard to their ſituation) and the external appcarance of 


der our — 


repreſented in fig. 763 caſily toi be diſeern d by, com- 
paring the three figures 76, 77, 78, one with another; 
and it will as eaſily be ſeen, that were lines to be drawn, 


or wires to * over theſe Fuck, from one to the 


other, and ſo on to the adjoining parts; they would 
have a continued eg flow, let n nw in une 


direction whatever. 10180 


The unſkilful, in drawing Abel posted 


their regularities are much more eaſily — 
than their fine done; ſeldom fail of making them 


eee e ee ee 
a conſumptive perſon. 7 


In 
Happ ident by Sn 

Pot 78, e che waſialiſicirianner; 1 

Hg. 76: But will be more perfectly underſtood; by ex 


amining this ben is abe Torſo? Michael Angelo +, 
* this figure was taken Toe c ad net viideth 
Note, there are caſts of a; ſmall copy of that famous 
8 "8 body to be had at almoſt. every plaſter- figure 
makers, wherein. what has been here deſcribed. may be 
ſufficiently ſeen, not only in the part which figure 76 
was taken from, but all over that curious piece of an- 
cee. ö Dong FEET OF e ; en 


o 5 _ 4 
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I raiſt here agair preßt my readef to A particular 
| att Hef this idling of this ſuperficial lines, even 
in their paſſing over every joint, What alterations ſo- 
ever may be made in the ſurface of the ſkin by the va- 
rious bendings of the limbs: and: tho the ſpace: allow'd 
for it; juſt in the joints, be ever ſo ſmall, and 'conſe- 


q_ the lines ever ſo ſhort, the application of t this * 
e of varying theſe lines, as far as their e ph 


will Amis off will be found to have its effect as grace- 
fully as in the more lengthen d muſcles of the body. 


It ſhould be obſerv'd in the fingers, where the joints J 
are but ſhort, and the tendons ſtraight; and where 


beauty ſeems to ſubmit; in ſoine Ae to uſe, yet not 


ſo much but you trace in a full- grown taper finger, 
1d ig lines among the wrinkles, or in 


theſe” little wi 
(what is more pretty becauſe more fimple) the dimples 


of the nuckles. As we abways diſtinguiſn things beſt 
by Wenn their reverſe ſet i in oppofition with them; if 
% : | fig. +, to Ss * 


- lit vewlde in it, tho — — © düghy ſketch'd; = 83. 


tust differcnde will more evi 


appear: when' you in 


like manner compare a ſtraight” coarſe finger in common 
life with the taper dimpled one of à fine lad). 


There is an — degree of plumpneſs ut to 
the ſkin of the ſofter ſex; that occaſions thefe delicate 


dimplings in all their other joints,. as well as theſe of 
the fingers; which ſo perfectly diſtinguiſhes them from 


thoſe even of a graceful man; and "hich, aſſiſted by 
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the more ſoften'd ſhapes of the muſcles underneath, 
preſents to the eye all he varieties in the whole figure 
of the body, with gentler and fewer parts more ſweetly 
connected together, a and with ſuch a fine ſimplicity as 
will always give the turn of the female frame, repre- 
ſented in the Venus +; the eder to that W the 
. Apollo ®, 

Now whdover can conceive lines thus —— Aw 
ing, and delicately varying over every part of the body 
even to the fingers ends, and will call to his remem- 
brance what Jed us to this laſt deſcription of what the 
Italians call, Il poco piu (rh little more that is expected 
from the hand of a maſter) will, in my mind, want 
very little more than what his own obſervation on the 
works of art and nature will lead him to, to acquire 
a true idea of the word Zaſſe, when applied to form; 
however Ar pence this werd — — — been | 
imagined. 

We have all along had debe yes to hs Sth 
of the ancients, not becauſe the moderns have not pro- 
duced ſome as excellent; but becauſe the works 
the former are more generally known : nor would w 
have it thought, that either of them have ever ot 
come up to he utmoſt beauty of nature. Who but a 
| bigot, even to the antiques, will fay that he has not 
ſeen faces and necks, hands and — in living women, 
that even the Grecian Venus . but 1 imi- 
tate ? | 
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And what ſufficient reaſon can be given m the 
me . not be ſaid of the reſt of the body? mn 2% 


4 ts Ke. 


0 nA x — 
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BE any one ſhould aſk, what it is that e ia 
fine: proportion d human figure? how ready and 
ſeemingly deciſive is the common anſwer: a jut Hm 
metry and harmony 2 parts with reſpect ro the ubole. 
But as probably this vague anſwer took its riſe from 
doctrines not belonging to form, or idle ſchemes built 


on them, I apprehend it will ceaſe to be thought much : 


to the purpoſe after a proper enquiry” has been made. 
Preparatory to which, it becomes neceſſary in this 


place, to mention one reaſon more which may be added 
to thoſe given in the introduction, for my having per- 
ſuaded the reader to conſider objects ſcoop d aul like 


thin ſhells; which is, that partly by this conception, he 
may be the better able to ſeparate and keep aſunder 
the two following general ideas, as we will call them; 


belonging to form; which are apt to coincide and mix 


with each other in the mind, and which it is neceſſary 
(for the ſake of making each more fully and particu- 


"op clear) ſhould be kept apart, and confider'd ſingly." 


- Firſt, the general idea of what hath-already been diſ- 
cullad in the foregoing! chapters, which only compre- 
hends the ſurface of form, viewing it in no other light 
than merely as being ornamental or not. 

K 2 Secondly, 


hs 


„ ener ORE made by means of tlie 
in tracing and courſing over ſurfaces of all kinda. 
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-i\Sepondly; that general idea, now to be diſcuſſedſ which 

we commonly have of form altogether, as ariſing chicffy 

from a fitneſs to ſome deſign d purpoſe or ule. 
Hitherto our main drift hath been to eſtabliſh and 


illuſtrate the firſt idea only, by ſhewing, firſt the nature 


of varictyy and. then its effects on the mind; with tlie 


given to the eye, from its movements | 


The ſurſace of a piece of ornament, that hath eve: 
turn in it that lines are capable of Mao lat 


the ſame) time no way applied, nor of any manner of 


uſe, but merely to entertain the eye, md be ſuch an 


ae as would anſwer to this firſt idea alone 


The figure like a leaf, at the bottom of plate 1, near 
bn e is ſomething of this kind; it was taken from 
an aſh- tree, and was a ſort of Luſus nature, 


only like an excreſſence, but ſo beautiful in the lines of 


its ſhell-like windings, as would have been above the 
power of a Gibbons to have equalled, even in its own 
materials; nor could che graver of kalisele r Dre. 
vet, have done it juſtice on copper. 
Note, the preſent taſte of ornaments. u ha 
been partly taken from productions of this ſort, which 
are to be found about autumn among ra particu- 
Wi aſparagus, when it-is ne e ni bünlun 


1 See e Chap. 55 page 2 5 
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I ſhall now endeavour to explain what is inchided in 
what I have called for diſtinction ſake; the ſecond: gene- 
ral idea of form, in a much fuller manner than was 
done in chapter I. of Fitneſs. And begin with obſerving 
that though ſurfaces will unavoidabbhy be ſtill — 
yet we muſt no longer confine ourſelves to the particu- 
lar notice of them as ſurfaces only, as we heretoſore 
have done; we muſt now open our view to general, 2 AS 
well dg purticulde ul Und ſolidity; and alſo look into 
what may wave filled up, or given riſe thereto ſuch as 
certain given quantities and dimenſions of parts, for in- 
cloſing any ſubſtance, or for performing of muriam, puur- 
chaſe, . feafaſineſs, and other matters of uſe to living | 
beings, which, 1 apprehend, at length, wall gas to 
a tolerable conception of the word propurbiann. 
As to theſe joint. ſenſarions of bulk and motion, pt 
we not at firſt-ſight almoſt, even without making trial, 
ſeem to e e leaver of any kind eee 
not long enough to make ſuch or ſuch a purchaſe? 
when a ſpring is not ſufficient? and don't we find by 
experience what weight, or dimenſion ſhauld be given, 
or taken away, on this or that account? if ſo, as the 
general as well as particular. bulks of form, are made up | 
of materials moulded together under mechanical diree= - 
tions, for ſome known purpoſe or other; how: anom. | 
from theſe confiderations, ſhall we fall into a judgment 
of it proportion; which is one Waren aß. eee e che 
mind cho nen 1167/2 6 
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Our neceſlities have taught us to mould matter into 


various ſhapes, and to give them fit proportions 
for particular uſes, as bottles, glaſſes, knives, diſhes, 
Sc. Hath not offence given riſe to the form of the 


ſword, and deſence to that of the ſhield? And what 


elſe but proper fitneſs of parts hath fix d the different 


dimenſions of piſtols, muſkets, great guns, fowling- 
pieces and blunderbuſſes; which differences as to figure, 
may as properly be called the different characters of Fare. | 
arms, as the different ages of men are called characters 


of men. 


We 4 alſo that the 8 ee of an which 


ſent themſelves from the whole animal creation, ariſe 


chiefly from the nice fitneſs of their parts, deſigned for 


e ru the peculiar movements of ea. 
And here I think will be the proper place to 8 

< a moſt curious difference between the living ma- 

chines of nature, in reſpect of fitneſs, and ſuch poor ones, 


in compariſon with them, as men are only capable of 


making; by means of which diſtinction, I am in hopes 
of ſhewing what particularly conſtitutes the - utmoſt 


beauty of proportion in the human figure. 


A clock, by the government's order, has been 3 
and another now making, by Mr. Harriſon, for the keep- 


ing of true time at ſea; which perhaps is one of the moſt 


exquiſite movements ever made. Happy the ingenious 
contriver | although the form of the whole, or of every 
part of this curious machine, ſhould be ever ſo confuſed, 


Or 
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1 or diſpleaſingly ſhaped 
its movements ſhould be diſagrecable to look at, pro- 
vided it anſwers the end propoſed. An ornamental com- 


poſition was no part of his ſcheme, otherwiſe than as a 


| polliſh might be neceſſary. If ornaments are required to 
be added to mend its ups, care muſt be take 


more as they would be ſuperfluous, as to the main de- 

ſign. But in nature's machines, how en ful u do 

we ſee beauty and uſe go hand in hand! * 0 
Had a machine for this purpoſe been nature's wok, 


ken that 
they are no obſtruction to the movement itſelf, and the 


| 7* 
to the eye; and although even 


the whole and every individual part would have had . 


exquiſite beauty of form without danger of deſtroying 
— exquiſiteneſs of its motion, even as if ornament had 


been the ſole aim; its movements too would have been 


graceful, without one ſuperfluous tittle added for either 
of theſe lovely purpoſes. Now this is th 
ference between the fitneſs of nature's mac (one of 


Which is man) and thoſe made by mortal hands: which 


diſtinction is to lead us to our main point propoſed; 1 


mean, to the ſhewing what nen the utmoſt — 
of proportion. „ le 7 474 FT) 0 nr ere 
There was brought fans nden ſome years ago, a 
little clock-work antes with a duck's head and legs 
fixt to it, which was ſo contrived as to have ſome reſem- 
blance of that animal ſtanding upon one foot, and 


ſtretching} back its leg, turning its head, opening and 
g! its bill, moving its wings, and ſhaking its tail; 


. *%s 


n | : | | all 


— 2 [TT ONS. 
oe IR 


7% 
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gantly made-feldom fail uf being dhe fwifteſt. 
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ene en a ok complicate, confaked and d it 
to its parts, Ae aire Buck's 
prov have much mended its figure; at beſt,” a bag of 
hob-nails, broken hinges, and patten-rings, would have 
looked as well, unleſs by dune means it weed Wert ſtuffed 
out to bring it into form. 1 80 5 

Thus again you ſee, the; more Aa we kak to 
give to our trifling movements, the more confuſed and 
unornamental the forms become; nay chance but ſel- 


C 
V 
* 


dom helps them. How much the reverſe are nature's! 


the greater the variety her movements have, _; more 
beautiful are the parts that cauſe them. 8 
The, race of animals, as chey haue fewer motion 


able ooh beauty. It is alſo to be noted of every ente 

the handſomeſt of each move beſt: birds of a 
clumſy make ſeldom fly well, nor do lumpy fiſh. glid 
ſo well through the water as thofe of a neater make; 
and beaſts of the moſt elegant form, always excel in 
of this, the heads and greyhound are beautiful 
n and even among themſelves, the met de 


The war-horſe is more 3 


made for frengrh 
* the race-horſe, which 


ſurplus of power in the 
former, 
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former, if ſuppos'd added to the latter, as it would throw 
more weight into improper parts for the buſineſs of mere 
ſpeed, ſo of courſe it would leſſen, in ſome degree, that 


admirable quality, and partly deſtroy that delicate fit- 
neſs of his make; but then a quality i in movement, ſu- 


perior to that of ſpeed, would be given to him by the 


addition, as he e be render by thereby more fit to 
move with eaſe in ſuch varied, or graceful directions, as 
are ſo delightful to the eye in the carriage of the fine 
manag d war- horſe; and as at the ſame time, ſomething 


ſtately and graceful would be added to his figure, which 


before could only be ſaid to have an elegant neatneſs. 


This noble creature ſtands foremoſt amongſt brutes; and 
it is but conſiſtent with nature's propriety, that the moſt 
uſeful animal in the brute-creation, ou be ns ſigna- 
lized alſo for the moſt beauty. 


Yet, properly ſpeaking, no living creatures are ab : 


of moving in ſuch truly varied and graceful directions, 
as the human ſpecies; and it would be needleſs to ſay 


how much ſuperior in beauty their forms and textures 
likewiſe are. And ſurely alſo after what has been ſaid 
relating to figure and motion, it is plain and evident 
that nature has thought fit to make beauty of proportion, 
and beauty of movement, neceſſary to each other: ſo 
that the obſervation before made on animals, will hold 
equally good with regard to man: i. e. that he who is 
moſt exquiſitely well-proportion'd is moſt capable of 
exquiſite movements, ſuch as eaſe and grace in deport- 
ment, or in dancing, LL It 
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It may be a ſort of collateral confirmation of what 
Vo been ſaid of this method of nature's working, as 


well as otherwiſe worth our men char when any parts | 


belonging to the human body are conceal d, and not im- 


mediately concern d in movement, all ſuch ornamental 
ſhapes, as evidently appear in the muſcles and bones „ 
are totally neglected as unneceſſary, for nature doth no- 
thing in vain | this is plainly the caſe of the inteſtines, 
none of them having the leaſt beauty, as to form, ex- 


cept the heart; which noble part, and indeed kind of 
firſt mover, is a ſimple and well- varied figure; con- 


formable to which, ſome of the moſt elegant Roman 
urns and vaſes: have been faſhion 0. 

Now, thus much being kept in remetabeanco,] aun 
next ſtep. will be to freak of, firſt, | general meaſure» 
ments; ſuch as the whole height of the body to its 
breadth, or the W, eig to its thickneſs: and, 
ſecondly, of ſuch appearances of dimenſions as are too 
intricately varied to admit of a deſeription by lines. 

The former will be confined to a e a0 ht 
lines, croſſing each other, moe will eaſily be under- 
ſtood by every one; but the latter will require ſome- 
what more attention, becauſe it will' extend to the pre- 
cifion of every modification „bound, or limit, of the 
human figure. 

To be ſomewhat more explicit, As to the firſt par 


I ſhall begin with ſhewing what practicable ſort of ta 
See chap, ix, on Compoſitions with the Serpentine-line, | 


ſuring 
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furing may be uſed in order to produce the moſt proper 
variety in the proportions of the parts of any body. 1 
tay, pratricable, becauſe the vaſt variety of intricately 


fi * parts, belonging to the human form, will not 
admit of meaſuring the diſtances of one part by another, 


by lines or points, beyond a certain degree or number, 
without great perplexity in the operation itſelf, or con- 


fuſion to the imagination, For inſtance, fay, a line re- 
preſenting 6ne breadth and an half of the wriſt, would 


be equal to the true breadth of the thickeſt part of the 


arm above the elbow; may it not then be aſk'd, what 
part of the wriſt is meant? for if you place a pair of 


calipers a little nearer or further from the hand, the 


diſtance of the points will differ, and ſo they will if they 
are moved cloſe to the wriſt all round, becauſe it is 

flatter one way than the other ; but fuppoſe, for argu- 

ment fake, one certain diameter ſhould be fix d upon; 


may it not again be aſk d, how is it to be apply 45 " 


to the flatteft ſide of the arm or the roundeſt, and how 
far from the elbow, and muſt it be when the arm is ex- 
tended or when it is bent? for *his alſo will make a 
ſenſible difference, becauſe in the latter poſition, the 
muſcle, call'd' the biceps, in the front of that part of 
the arm, ſwells up like a ball one way, and narrows it- 
ſelf another; nay all the muſcles ſhift their appearances 
in different movements, ſo that whatever may have been 
pretended ' by fome authors, no exact mathematical 


- meaſurements by lines, can be given for the true N 


tion of a human body. L 2 It 


Or; 


— 


Fig. 33. 
* 
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It comes then to this; that no longer than whilſt 'we 
ere all the lengths and breadths of the body, or 


mbs, to be as regular figures as cylinders, or as the leg, 


| Fs 68 in plate x, which is as round as a rolling-ſtone, 


are the meaſures af lengths to breadths practicable, or 
of any uſe to the knowledge of proportion: ſo that as 
all mathematical ſchemes are foreign to this purpoſe, we 
will endeavour to root them quite out of our way: 
therefore I muſt not omit taking notice, that Albert 
Durer, Lamozzo, (ſee two taſteleſs figures taken from 
their books of proportion) and ſome others, have not 
only puzzled mankind with a heap of minute unneceſ- 
ſary diviſions, but alſo. with a ſtrange notion that thoſe 
diviſions are govern'd by the laws of — which miſ- 


take they ſeem to have been led into, by having ſeen 


certain uniſorm and conſonant diviſions upon one ſtring 
produce harmony to the ear, and by perſuading them- 


ſelves, that ſimilar diſtances in lines belonging to form, 


would, in like manner, delight the eye. The very re- 
verſe of which has been ſhewn to be true, in chap. 35 


on Uniformity. The length of the foot, ſay they, in 


« reſpect to the breadth, makes a double ſuprabipartient, 
&« a diapaſon and a diateſſeron 1: which, in my opinion, 
would have been full as e hs the car, or to a 


plant, 


L e theſe . 4 aſſure. you, my this W method of mea- 
furing, wil produce beauty far beyond any nature doth afford. | Lamozzo, 
recommends alſo another ſcheme, with a triangle, to correct the poverty 
of nature, as they expreſs themſelves. Theſe nature-menders put _— 
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plant, or to a tree, or any other form whatſoever ; yet . 
theſe ſort of notions have ſo far prevail d by time, that 
the words, —_— 14 fart ſcem as applicable to derm, 
as to muſic , 

N. otwithſ anling ru abfurdicy of the above 5 
Sug meaſures as are to be taken from antique ſtatues, 
may. be of ſome ſervice to painters and ſculptors, eſpe- 

_ cially to young beginners, but nothing nigh of ſuch 
uſe to them, as the meaſures, taken the 6 way, from 
ancient buildings, have been, and are, to architects and 
builders; becauſe the latter have to do with little elſe 
but plain geometrical figures: which meaſures, however, 

ſerye only in copying what has been done before, 

* few meaſures I, ſhall ſpeak: of, for the ſetting 
out the general dimenſions _ a figure, ſhall be taken 
by Araight lines only, for the more caly conception of 

what may indeed be properly call d, gaging the contents 
of the body, ſuppoſing it ſolid like a marble ſtatue, as 
the wires were deſcribed to do in the introduction: 2 1 Fig. 2, 
by which plain method, clear ideas may be acquir'd of © 
what alone ſeem to me to require meaſuring, of what 
certain, lengths to what breadths make the moſt Eligible 
proportions in general. 

The moſt general dimenſions, of a body, or limbs, 
are N lengths, breadth. or thickneſſes : now. che whole 

- gentility 
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mind of Gulliver 8 tailor at Linas: who, having taken meaſure of 
him for a ſuit of clothes, with a rule, quadrant and compaſſes, after a 
conſiderable time ſpent, brought them home ill made, 
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gentility of a figure, according to its character, depends 


upon the firſt proportioning theſe lines or wires (which 


are its meaſures) properly one to another; and the more 
varied theſe lines are, with reſpect to each other, the 
more may the future diviſions be varied likewiſe, that 


are to be made on them; and of courſe the leſs varied 


theſe lines are, the parts influenced by them, as they 


muſt conform themſelves to them, muſt have leſs variety 


too. For example, the exact croſs * of two equal lines, 


cutting each other in the middle, would confine the = 
figure of a man, drawn conformable to them, to the 
difagreeable character of his being as broad as he is long. 


And the two lines croſſing each other, to make the 


height and breadth of a figure, will want variety a con- 
trary way, by one line being very ſhort in proportion to 
the other, and therefore, alſo incapable of producing a 


figure of tolerable variety. To prove this, it will be very 


eaſy for the reader to make the experiment, by draw- 


ing a figure or two (tho ever ſo eee confin d 
within ſuch limits. 


There is a medium between theſe, proper for every 
character, which the eye will _ ad ey de- 
termine. 

Thus, if the lines, fig. +, were to be che meafure of 
the extreme length and breadth, ſet out either for the 
figure of a man or a vaſe, the eye ſoon ſees the longeſt 
of theſe is not quite ſufficiently ſo, in proportion to the 
other, for a genteel man; and yet it would make a vaſe 
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too taper to be elegant; no rule or compaſſes would 


decide this matter either ſo quickly or ſo preciſely as a 


good eye. It may be obſerved, that minute differences 
in great lengths, are of little or no conſequence as to 


proportion, becauſe: they are not to be diſcerned; for a 


mani is half an inch ſhorter when he goes to bed at 
night, than when he riſes in the morning, without the 
poſſibility of its being perceived. In caſe of a wager 


| pplication of a rule or compaſies may be ures 
but ſeldom on any other occaſion. 


Thus much I apprehend is ſufficient 4 the Sold! 


deration of general lengths to breadths. Where, by the 
way, L eee I have plainly ſhewin, that there i$ 
no practicable rule, by lines, for minutely ſetting out 
proportions: for the human body, and if there were, the 
eye alone muſt determine us in our en of We is 
moſt pleaſing to itſelf, 

Thus having diſpatch'd: cue FEY JO which: we 
may ſay is almoſt as much. of nee as is to be 
ſeen when we have our eloaths on: I ſhall in the ſecond, 
and more extenſive. method propoſed for conſidering it, 
ſet out in the familiar path of common obſervation, 


and appeal as I go on to our uſual feeling, or Jaime : 


ſenſation, of figure and motion. 


Perhaps by mentioning two or three known inſtances it 


Will be found chat almoſt every one is farther advanced in 
the knowledge of this ſpeculative part of proportion than 
he i imagines: ; a he who hath been uſed to obſerve 
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naked figures doing bodily exerciſe, and more eſpecially 
if he be any way intereſted in the ſucceſs of them; and 


the better he is acquainted with the nature of the exer- 
ciſe itſelf, ſtill the better judge he becomes of the figure 


that is to perform it. For this reaſon, no ſooner are two 


boxers ſtript to fight, but even a butcher, thus ſkill'd, 
ſhews himſelf a conſiderable critic in proportion; and 
on this ſort of judgment, often gives, or takes the odds, 


at bare fight only of the combatants. I have heard a 
blackſmith harangue like an anatomiſt, or ſculptor, on the 


beauty of a boxer's figure, tho not perhaps in the ſame 


terms; and I firmly believe, that one of our common 
proficients in the = art, would be able to inſtruct 
and direct the beſt ſculptor living, (who hath not ſeen, 
or is wholly ignorant of this exerciſe) in what would 
give the ſtatue of an Engliſh- boxer, a much better pro- 
portion, as to character, than is to be ſeen, even in the 
famous group of antique boxers, (or as ſome call them d 
Roman wreſtlers) ſo much admired to this dax. 
Indeed, as many parts of the body are fo conſtantly 
kept cover d, the proportion of the whole cannot be 
equally known; but as ſtockings are ſo cloſe and thii 


covering, every one judges of the different ſhapes and 


proportions of legs with great accuracy. The ladies 


always ſpeak ſkilfully of necks, hands and arms; and 


often will point out ſuch particular beauties or defects 
in their make, as might may en the obſervation or 


a man of ſcience. 


Surely 
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Surely, ſuch determ 


pronounced with ſuch critical truth, if the eye were not 


capable of meaſuring. or judging of thickneſſes by 
lengths, with great preciſeneſs. Nay more, in order to 
determine ſo nicely as they often do, it muſt alſo at 


the ſame time, trace with ſome ſkill thoſe delicate 


windings upon the ſurface which have been deſcribed 
in page 64 and 65, which altogether may be obſerv'd 
to include the two general ideas mention 'd at the be- 
ginning of this chapter. 


If ſo, certainly it is in the power of a man oy ſelewnce, 


with as obſerving an eye, to go ſtill further, and con- 


ceive, with a very little turn of thought, many other 


neceſſary circumſtances concerning proportion, as of 
what ſize and in what manner he bones help to make 


up the bulk, and ſupport the other parts; as well as 
_ what certain weights or dimenſions of muſcles are pro- 


per (according to the principle of the ſteelyard) to move 
ſuch or ſuch a length of arm with thi or that degree 15 


of ſwi neſs or force. 0 

But though much of this matter, ray be eaſily un- 
derſtood by common obſervation, aſſiſted by ſcience, 
ſtill J fear it will be difficult to raiſe a very clear idea 


of what conſtitutes, or compoſes the utmoſt beauty of 


proportion; ſuch as is ſeen in the Antinous 3 which is 
allowed to be the moſt perfect in this reſpect, of any of 
the antique ſtatues ; — 4 tho' the loyely likewiſe ſeems 
to have been as much the ſculptor's aim, as in che Venus; 


„ yet 


ations could not be made and 


"TTY 
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yet a manly ſtrength in its propartien. , is equally ex- 
r d from head to foot in itt. 

Loet us try, however, and as this maſter-piece 5 art 
is ſo well known, we will ſet it up before us as a pat- 
tern, and endeavour to fabricate, or put together in the 
mind, ſuch kind of parts as ſhall ſeem to build another 
figure like it. In doing which, we ſhall ſoon find that 
it is chiefly to be effected by means of the nice ſenſation 
we naturally have of what certain quantities or dimen- 
ſions of parts, are fitteſt to produce-the utmoſt ſtrength 
for moving, or ſupporting great weights; and of what 
are moſt fit for the utmoſt light agility, as alſo for every 
degree, between theſe two extremes. _ 

He who hath beſt perfected his ideas of theſe matters 
5 by common obſervations, and by the aſliſtance of arts 

relative thereto, will probably be moſt preciſely juſt and 
clear, in conceiving the application of the various parts 
and dimenſions, that will occur to him, in the follow- 
ing deſcriptive manner of diſpoſing of them, in order 
to form the idea of a fine-proportion'd figure. 


Having ſet up the Antinous as our pattern, we will 
ſuppoſe there were placed on one ſide of it, the un- 
wieldy elephant-like figure of an Atlas, made up of 
ſuch thick bones and and as would beſt fit lun for 
ſupporting a vaſt weight, according to his character of 

CN 


If the ſcale of either of theſe proportions were to exceed ſix foot in 
the life, the quality of ſtrength in one, and agility in the other, would 
gradually decreaſe, the larger the perſon grew. There are ſufficient proofs 
of this, both from mechanical reaſonings and common obſervation, 
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extreme heavy ſtrength: and, on the other fide, i imagine 
the ſlim figure of a Mercury, every where neatly formed 
for the utmoſt light agility, with {lender bones and taper 
' muſcles fit for is nimble bounding from the ground. 
Hoth theſe figures muſt be 5077 07 of N Hee 
and not exceeding ſix foot *, 
Our extremes thus placed, now imagine the Atlas 
throwing off by degrees, certain portions of bone and 
its proper for the attainment of light agility, as if 


aiming at the Mercury's airy form and quality, whilſt 


on the other hand, ſee the Mercury augmenting his ta- 


per figure by equal degrees, and growing towards an 
Atlas in equal time, by receiving to the like places from 
whence they came, the very quantities that the other 


had been caſting off, when, as they approach each other 


in weight, their forms of courſe may be imagined to 


grow. more and more alike, till at a certain point of 


time, they meet in juſt fimilitude; which being an ex- 


act medium between the two extremes, we may thence 


conclude it to be the preciſe form of exact proportion, 
fitteſt for perfect active ſtrength or graceful movement; 
ſuch as the Antinous we been to imitate and Wu 
in the mind 2. 


am apprehenſive that this part of my Penis, for 


cRNA exact as dogg 1 9 800 not * HO ſo 
ſuffi- 


2 The jocky who en to an ounce ac fie or 1 in a horſe is 
fitteſt for ſpeed or ſtrength, will as eaſily conceive the like proceſs be- 
tween the ſtrongeſt dray- horſe and the fleeteſt racer, and ſoon conclude, 


that the fine war- horſe muſt be the Ma. between FEM two extremes. 
| | 2 
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ſufficiently determinate as could be wiſhed: be this as 


it will, I muſt ſubmit it to the reader, as my beſt re- 


ſource in ſo difficult a caſe: and ſhall therefore beg 
leave to try to illuſtrate it a little more, by obſerving, 
that, in like manner, any two oppoſite colours in the | 
rainbow, form a third between them, by thus imparti 

to each other their peculiar qualities; as the bri ohteft 
yellow, and the lively blue that is placed at Ag diſ- 
tance from it, viſibly approach, and blend by inter- 
changable degrees, and, as above, zemper rather than 
deſtroy each other's vigour, till they meet in one farm 


compound; whence, at a certain point, the light of 


what they were originally, is quite loſt; but in their 
ſtead, a moſt pleaſing green is found, which colour 
nature hath choſe for the veſtment of the earth, and 


with the beauty of which the eye is never tired. 


From the order of the ideas which the deſeri ption 


of the above three figures may have raiſed in the 3 


we may eaſily compoſe between them, various other 
proportions. And as the painter, by means of a certain 
order in the arrangement of the colours upon his pallet, 
readily mixes up what kind of tint he pleaſes, ſo may 
we mix up and compound in the imagination ſuch fit 
parts as will be conſiſtent with this or that particular 
character, or at leaſt be able thereby to Sener how 
ſuch characters are compoſed when we fee them either 


in art or nature. 


* 
. > 

© a. 

* * a F 
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But perhaps even the word character, as it relates to 
form, may not be quite underſtood by every one, tho' 
it is ſo frequently uſed; nor do I remember to have ſeen 
it explained any where, Theretone on this account--- 


and alſo as it will further ſhew the uſe of thinking of 


form and motion together, it will not be improper to 
obſerve,--that notwithſtanding a character, in this ſenſe, 
chiefly depends on a figure being remarkable as to its 
form, either in ſome particular part, or altogether; yet 
ſurely no figure, be it ever fo fingular, can be perfectly 
conceived as a character, till we find it connected with 
ſome remarkable circumſtance or cauſe, for ſuch par- 


ticularity of appearance; for inſtance, a fat bloted per- 
ſon doth not call to mind the character of a Silenus, 


till we have joined the idea of voluptuouſneſs with 2x 3 


fo likewiſe ſtrength to ſupport; and clumſineſs of figur 
are united, as well in the charackkr of an Atlas as in 4 
porter. 
When we conſider the great weight bY often 
have to carry, do we not readily conſent that there is a 
propriety and fitneſs in the tuſcan order of their legs, 
by which they properly become characters as to figure? 
Watermen too, are of a diſtin caſt, or character, 
whoſe legs are no leſs remarkable for their ſmallneſs: 
for as there is naturally the greateſt call for nutriment 
to the parts that are moſt exerciſed, ſo of courſe theſe 
that lye ſo much ſtretched out, are apt to dwindle, or 
not grow to their full ſize. There is ſcarcely a water- 


man 


% 


86 


would hardly have given his Apollo, crowning Paſquilini 
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man that rows upon the Thames, whoſe figure doth 


not confirm this obſervation. Therefore were T to paint 


the character of a Charon, I would thus diſtinguiſh his 
make from that of a common man's; and, in ſpite of 
the word le, venture to give him a broad pair of Foul 


ders, and ſpindle ſhanks, whether I had the authority 


of an antique ſtatue, or baſſo-relievo, for it or not. 


May be, I cannot throw a ſtronger light on what has 
been hitherto ſaid of proportion, than by animadverting 
on a remarkable beauty in the Apollo-belvedere; which 
hath given it the preference even to the Antinous : I 
mean a ſu per-addition of greatneſs, to at leaſt as much 


beauty and grace, as is found in the latter. 


Theſe two maſter-pieces of art, are ſeen together in 
the ſame apartment at Rome, where the Antinous fills | 
the ſpectator with admiration only, whilſt the Apollo 
ſtrikes him with ſurpriſe, and, as travellers expreſs them- 
ſelves, with an appearance of ſomething more than hu- 
nam; which they of cour/e are always at a loſs to de- 
ſcribe: and, this effect, they ſay, is the more aſtoniſh- 


ing, as upon examination its diſproportion is evident 
even to a common eye. One of the beſt ſculptors we 


have in England, who lately went to ſee them, confirm'd 
to me what has been now ſaid, particularly as to the 
legs and thighs being too long, and too large for the 
upper parts. And Andrea Sacchi, one of the great Italian 
painters, ſcems to have been of the ſame opinion, or he 


the 
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the muſician, the exact proportion of 'the' Antinous, (in 
a famous picture of his now in England) as otherwiſe 
it ſeems to be a direct copy from the Apollo. 


Although in very great works we often ſee an inferior 
part neglected, yet here it cannot be the caſe, becauſe 


in a fine ſtatue, juſt proportion is one of its eſſential 

beauties: therefore it ſtands to reaſon, that theſe limbs 

muſt have been lengthened on Purpoſe, otherwiſe it 
might eaſily have been avoided. 

So that if we examine the beauties of this figure 
thoroughly, we may reaſonably conclude, that what 
has been hitherto thought ſo unaccountably excellent in 

its general appearance, hath been owing to what hath 
ſeem'd a blemiſh in a part of it: but let us endeavour 
to make this matter as clear as poſſible, as it 56 add 
more force to what has been ſaid. 


Statues by being bigger than life (as this is one, and 


larger than the Antinous) always gain ſome nobleneſs in 
effect, according to the principle of quantity 1 but this 


alone is not ſufficient to give what is properly to be 


called, greatneſs in proportion; for were figures 17 and 
18, in plate 1, to be drawn or carved by a ſcale of ten 
feet high, they would. ſtill be but pigmy proportions, 
as, on the other hand, a figure of but two nne may 
repreſent a gigantic height. 


Therefore greatne/s of proportion muſt be conſidered, 
as depending on the application of quantity to thoſe 
parts of the body where it can give more ſcope to its 


1 See chap, 6, grace 


88. 
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grace in movement, as to the neck for the larger and 


ſwan-like turns of the head, and to the legs and thighs, 
for the more ample ſway of all the oper parts to- 


gether. 


By which we find chat the Antinous's being equally 
magnified to the Apollo's height, would not ſufficiently 
3 that en of effect, as to greatneſs, ſo 


evidently ſeen in the latter. The 9 neceſſary to 


the production of this grearne/s in proportion, as it there 


appears added to grace, muſt then be, by the proper 


application of them, to the parts mention' d only. 

I know not how further to prove this matter than 
by appealing to the reader's Oe and common obſerva- | 
tion, as before. 

The Antinous being 8 to have the zuſteſt pro- 


portion poſſible, let us ſee what addition, upon the prin- 


ciple of quantity, can be made to it, without taking 


away any of its beauty. 


If we imagine an addition of dimenfios to the head, 
we ſhall immediately conceive it would only deforr 


if to the hands or . we are ſenſible of ſomething groſs 


and ungenteel,----if to the whole lengths of the arms, 


we feel they would be dangling and aukward----if by 
an addition of length or breadth to the body, we know 
it would appear heavy and clumſy---there remains then 


only the neck, with the /zgs and zhighs to ſpeak of; but, 


to theſe we find, that not only certain additions may 
be admitted without cauſing any diſagreeable effect, 
but 
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but chat thereby, greatneſs, dhe laſt 
portion, is given to the hum 
expreſs d in the Apollo: nee, All jt rt the 
firmed by examining the drawings of Parmigiano, her 
theſe, particulars are ſeen in exceſs; jet on this-agcount 
his works are ſaid, by all true connoil 
inexpreſſible g greatnch 4 taſte in chem, ug an 
A very incorrect. © ll e 48: my 
Let us now i 0 the two * . we fat 
” out with at the begin 
that under the fuſt, on 1 ſurface, I, have ſhewn in What 
manner, and how far human proportion is meaſureable, 
| by varying the contents of the body, conformable to the 
given proportion of two lines. And that under the ſe- 
cond and more extenſive general idea of form, as ariſing 
from fitnels, for movement, &c. I have endeayour'd-to 
F 1; by every means I could deviſe, chat every par- 
| ef) ta and minute dimenſion of the body, ſhould con- 
form to ſuch purpoſes of movement, Pry as have been 


eurs, to have an 


ing of this chapter, and recollect | 


fixſt properly conſidered and determined: on which con- 


vely, the true proportion.of..every.charager. muſt 
is ſound ſo to do, by our joint · ſenſation of 


| talks and motion. Which account of the proportion of | 


the human body, however imperfect, may poſſibly en 
its ground, till one more plauſible ſhall be given. 
As the Apollo * has been only mention d on account 


hi the greatneſs of its proportion, I think in juſtice 1 8 8 


ſo 1 0 a Performa a and n as it is not Wee to 
4804 N 7 364513 ot Og 5 N. 1 BR 55 . 15 ö By the 


7 * 
0 . 5 141 . + 4 49 4 4 * 
1 75 N * & * Up n Sad 55 ES IGST BY 7 
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* Fig. 12. 


A 


leaſt may as well be 


that depends from his ſhoulders, and folds over his e 
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che point we have been upon, we may belzein an Ob. 


(vation or two on its 10118. QI Dein af TORE 106 
Beſides; what is commonly allow'd, if we confer it 

by the rules here given for cotiſtituting or C 

character, it will diſcover the author's great ſagacity, in 


#5 7% 
4, 


chooſing a Proportion for this deity, which has ſerved 


two noble purpoſes at once; in that theſe very dimen- 
ſions which appear to have given it ſe muck dignity, 
are tlie ſame that are beſt fitted to m_—_— the utmoſt 
ſpecd. And what could charaRerife god of day; 
either ſo ſtrongly or elegantly, to be ae in a fta- 
tue, as ſuperior ſwiſtneſs, and beauty dignify d? and how 
poetically doth the action it is put into, carry on the 
alluſion to ſpeed, 1 as he is lightly ſtepping ferward, 
and feeming to ſhoot his arrows from him; if the ar- 
rows may be allowed to. fignify the ſunꝭs rays Tluis at 
ſuppofed as the common! ſurtniſe; 
that he is killing the dragon, Python which certainly 
is very e We o erckt an: attitude, and ene 
Nor Sede isles aa e Sleigh 


tended arm; hath its treble office. As firſt; it aſſiſts in 
keeping the general. appearance within the boundary of 


a de pa Weh being ace 1 for a Auge figure; 
Wii et Yao ec e all rather 
1—— ah fun: which PR as a Fort hun ig his) 


chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to run his courſe.  -Pſalm xix. g. 
2 The accounts given, in relation to this ſtatue, make it ſo Highly 


robable that it was the great Apollq of Delphos, that, for my own part, 
Tak no manner of doubt of its being ſo. 
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rather mort natura and genteel than one upon its baſis, 
Secondly, it fils up the vacant angle under the arm, and 


takes off the ſtraighitneſs of the lines the arm neceſſarih 
makes with the body in ſuch an action; and, laſtly, 
ſpreading as it doth; in pleaſing folds, it helps to ſatisfy 


the eye with à noble quantity in the compoſitioti alto= 
gether, without depriving tile beholder dF any part of 


the beauties of the naked: in ſhort, this figure 'wight 


ſerve, were a lecture to be read over it, to ext — | 


every principle: that hath been hitherto atvanced:« 
ſhall therefote cloſe not only all we have to fay on 15 


portion with it, but our whole lineal account of form, 
except hat ve have particularly to offer as to the face; 
which it will be proper to defer, Uwe. „ f 
light and ſhade and colbu. tf th vel” 
As ſome of the ancient ſtatues ls ehr as cel Gia | 
gular uſe to me, I ſhall beg leave to conclude this Supe | 


teri wich an obſervation'or two on them in general. 


It is allowed by the moſt ſkilful in the imitatibe arts, 
chat tho there are _—_— of the remains of antiquity, 
cies about thern; yet there 


that have great excellen« 
are not, moderately ſpeaking, above twenty that may 
be juſtly called capital.) * There is one reaſon, never- 


theleſs, beſides the blind veneration that generally is 


paid to antiquity, for holding even many very imperfect 
pieces in ſome degree of eftimation i I mean that pecw- 


liar taſte of elegance which ſo viſibly runs through them 


all, down to the moſt Par N 15 thei? baſſo-eliovs : 


. „ - Baa 
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which tale, I am mn, redies e now con- 


ceive to have been entirely owing) to the perfect know - 
ledge the ancients muſt Aan had of che . af the 905 
85 ſerpentine - line. 

But this cauſe of dara: ive dining land Gai, Gaſs 
Kante underſtood, no wonder ſuch tes ſhould have 
appear d myſterious, and have drawn mankind into a 
ſort of religious eſteem, , and even bigotry, to the works 
8 antiquity; : Pls yr 1801 


Nor have there Ben — of. nk people, who 


Hato made good profit of thoſe whoſe unbounded ad- 


miration hath run them into enthuſiaſm. Nay there are, 
I believe, ſome who ſtill carry on a comfortable trade 


in ſuch originals as have been ſo defaceil and maimed 


by time, that it would be impoſſible, without a pair of 
double - ground connoiſſeur - ſpectacles, to ſee whether 
they have ever been good or baut theyn deal alſo in 
85 d- up copies, which they are very apt to put ciff for 
originals. And whoever dares be bold enough to detect 
ſuch impoſitions, finds himſelf immediately branded, 
and given out as one of low ideas, een of the true 


ſublime, | ſelf-conceited,: envious, &q . 


But as there are a great port ck mankindithet delight 
moſt. in what they leaſt underſtand; for ought I know, 
the emolument may be equal en the bubler and 
the bubled : at leaſt i bens to A c _—_ rig J 
W e n 4) 

Doubtleſs the e is as in #15; 02 1147 7 ; 
In being cheated, as to cheat. CHAP. 
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0% en 42 Si and the a 0 as 
CES objects are explained to the of 5 theth. 125 4 ER 


, LTHOUGH both this ali che next chapter 
<>» ſeem more particularly relative to the àrt of paint- 

ing, than any of the foregoing ; yet, as hitherto, I have 
endeavour' * to be underſtood by every reader, ſo here 
alſo I ſhall avoid, as much as the ſubject will: permit, 


3 


cg of what Patt Va be eee, * 


1 hers is ſuch a fbtile varibey i in the n nature > af ap- 


ply the full uſe of every ſenſe, that will dee to us 


ay information concerning them 002 ee 


- Bo far as we have already gene, che Enge of K 1 
as well as thiat of ſeeing, hath been apply d to; ſo that 


perhaps a man born bind, may, by his better touch 


than is common to thoſe who have their fight, together 
with the regular proceſs” that has been here given of 


lines, ſo feel out tlie nature of forms, as to make à to- 
lerable judgment of what is beautiful to ſight. 


Here again our other ſenſes muſt aſſiſt us, notwith- 
ſtanding in this chapter we ſhall: be more confined to 
what is communicated to the eye by rays of light; and 
tho' nant. muſt now be conſider as appearances only ; 


Pro- 


pearances, that probably we ſhall not be able to gain | 
much ground by this enquiry, unleſs we exert and ap- 
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produced and age, out merely by means of inn 
Spades, and colours, | . 

By the various cireu cummſtances of je 5g every. « 
knows we have repreſented. on. the Hat ſurface of che 
looking-glaſs, pictures equal to the originals reflected » 
it. The painter too, by proper diſpoſitions f ligh Sy 
ſhades; :and colours on his canvas, will. raiſe the ike 
ideas. Eyen prints, by means of lights and ſhades alone, 
will perfectly inform the eye of every ſhape and diſtance 
whatſoever; in Which even lines muſt be conſider d as 
narrow parts of ſhade, a number of them, dmwn er 

engrav'd neatly fide by ſide, called hatching, | ſerve. as 
ſhades in prints, and when; they are artfully manage 
are a Kae. $5 PRs iecraawian i the deli 


antun fe 1 5 lol as Nis: 2019 gi 79 tg Got 


Could e e- ü prints be wrought, as accurately 


* thoſe with the graver, they would come neareſt to 
ture -beeaule they ene done without ſtrokes or lines. 


I have oſten thought that a landſkip, in the proceſs 
of this way df repreſenting it, doth a little reſemble the 


fad, coming on of day, The copper-plate, it is done 


upon, when the artiſt firſt takes it into Rand, is wrought 


bn over with an edg'd-tool, ſo as to make it print one 


even black, like nighit: and his whole work after this, is 
merely introducing = lights into it; which he does by 


ſcraping off the rough grain according 0 his 7 — 


Na 8 it moſt where light is moſt required: 


ele in burniſhing the as and clear- | 
ing 


3g | 


8 N 
- 5 4 HR z N 
23 3 25 35 38 
5 LE 8 * "os 3 
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ing up'the ſhade, he is obliged to take off frequent 
impreſſions to prove the progreſs of the work, ſo that 
each Proof appears like the different times of a foggy 


morning, till one becomes ſo finiſh'd as to be diſtinc 


and clear enough to imitate a day - light piece I thave | 


given this deſoription becauſe I think 2 1 opera- 
tion, in the ſimpleſt e Wen what ow and 
chades alone will do. 


As light muſt always be 19 1 W 7 "ae 551 1 gets 
of ſuch privations of it as are called ſhades vr:ſhadows, 
wherein 1 ſhall endeavour to ene and regularly 

angement in their ap- 


deſeribe a certain order and arrangen 
nce, in which order We may canceine! different 
Kinds pg 4 rats raphy 


2 and to die choſe more or leſo n 


itlelf, 
The beſt light for ſcring the maden of otjoaacruly, 
s, that which -comes in at a common ſiaed window 
5 the ſun doth not dhe ſhall therefore ſpeak 
of their order as ſeen by this kind of light: and ſhall 


take the liberty in the preſent and une chapter, 
to corfider colouss' but as variegated: ades, 


20 with 


Fd 


; - W * 9 * 5 = : 
IT * : : ; 
ſhades, will now | 
"1 ; \ ” x HER "SAL PS, 14 5 2 £& 
i 0 oy * *. # * - 1 ? _ 6h * Fg 4 4 4 . 9 
% * 


of the optic nerves, which ſerve to „eee. 
concerning oo} OR e eln 


v8 
F ; 
- * 
* 


* Fig, 
T. V. wy 
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The firſt we! ſhall call RRE TiNrs, by which is 

meant any colour or colours on the ſurfaces of objects; 
and the uſe we ſhall make of theſe different ne will 
be to conſider them as ſhades to one another. Thus 


gold is a ſhade to ſilver, &c. excluſive of thoſe addi- 


tional ſhades which ene be en in ak 22 em by the 


Privation r „ en? 
The ſecond branch may be called RETIRING SHADES, 


which gradate or. go off by degrees, as fig. *. Theſe | 


1 as they vary more or leſs, Produce beauty, whe- 


ow rey: are. ;occationed_ by the privation of li * or 


encilings of art or nature. 
105 When. I come to treat of colouring; hal particu- 
{larly ſhe in what manner the gradating of prime tints 
m to the ene a beautiful complexion; in this 
only obſerve how nature hath by theſe 
lan ſhades ornamented che ſurfaces, of itn; 


* 
fiſh generally haye this kind of ſhade from their backs 


Pd ti "birds have their feathers enriched with it; 


and many flowers particularly che roſe; ſhew it by the 
Hall . 


colours of their leaves. e 
* Thedky-dhviys gradates one way e At; the 

rifing or ſetting ſun exhibits it in great perfection, t 

imitating of which was! Claud. de ure 8 peculiar ex- 


5 cellence, and is now Mr. Lambert 852˙ there i is ſo much 


of what is called harmony to he eye to be produced 
by this ſhade, that I. believe we may e, to Jays 
in 
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In art it is the painter's gamut, which nature. hag 
ſweetly pointed out to us in what we call the eyes of a 
peacock's tail: and the niceſt needle- workers are taught 
to weave it into every flower and leaf, right or wrong, 
as if it was as conſtantly to be obſerved as it is ſeen in 
flames of fire; Bean it is always found to entertain 
the eye. There is a ſort of needle-work called Iriſh- 
ſtitch, done in theſe ſhades only; which pleaſes ſtall, 
tho” it has long been out of faſhion. 

There is ſo ſtrict an analogy between ſhade and ſound, 


that they may well ſerve to illuſtrate each other's qua- 


lities : for as ſounds gradually decreaſing and increaſing 
give the idea of progreſſion from, or to the ear, juſt ſo 


do retiring ſhades ſhew progreſſion, by figuring it to the 
eye. Thus, as by objects growing ſtill fainter, we 


judge of diſtances in proſpects, ſo by che decreaſing 
noiſe of thunder, we form the idea of its moving further 
from us. And, with regard to their ſimilitude in bn 

like as the gradating ſhade pleaſes the eye, 10 Abe ien 
creaſing, or ſwelling note, delights the o 

I have call'd it the retiring ſhade, becauſe. by os 
ſacogliive; or continual change in its appearance, it is 
equally inſtrumental with conyerging lines , in ſhewing 
how much objects, or any parts of them, retire or re- 
| cede from the eye; without which, a floor, or hori- 


zontal-plane, would often ſeem to ſtand upright. like 


#2 See p. 7. The two converging. lines from the wes ot to >the 3 C, 
under ig. 47» plate be. © 
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a wall. And notwithſtanding | all the other ways by 
which we learn to know | at what diſtances things 
are from us, frequent deceptions happen to the eye 
on aggpunt- of deficiencies in this ſhade: for if the 
light chances to be ſo diſpoſed on objects as not to give 
this ſhade its true gradating appearance, not only ſpaces 
are confounded, but round things appear flat, and flat 
ones round. 

But although the retiring ſhade hath this 1 
when ſeen with converging lines, yet if it deſcribes no 
- particular form, as none of thoſe do in fig. 94, on top of 
plate 2, it can only appear as a flat-pencil'd ſhade; but 
being incloſed within ſome known boundary or out-line, 
ſuch as may ſignify a wall, a road, a globe, or any other 
form in perſpecdtive where the parts retire, it will then 
ſhew its retiring quality : as for example, the retiring 
ſhade on the floor, in plate 2, which gradates from the 
dog's feet to thoſe of the dancer's, ſhews, that by this 
means alevel appearance is given to the ground: ſo e 
a cube is put into true perſpective on paper, with lines 
only, which do but barely hint the directions every face 
of it is meant to take, theſe ſhades make them ſeem to 
retire juſt as the perſpective lines direct; thus mutually 
compleating the idea of thoſe receſſions which neither 
of them alone could do. 

Moreover, the out-line of a globe is but a circle on 
the paper; yet, according to the manner of filling up 

_ ſ pace within © with this ſhade, it may be rg 


to 
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to appear either flat, globular, or concave, in any of its 


poſitions with the eye; and as each manner of filling 
up the circle for thoſe purpoſes muſt be very different, 
it evidently ſhews the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing this 


ſhade into as many ſpecies or kinds, as there are claſſes | 
or ſpecies of lines, with which they uy have a cor- 


reſpondence. 

In doing Which, it will wh found, pt oy their 
ca pondency with, and conformity to _ either 
compoſed of ſtraight, curved, waving, or ſerpentine 
lines, they of courſe take ſuch appearances of variety as 
are adequate to the variety made by thoſe lines; and 
by this conformity of ſhades we have the ſame ideas 


of any of the objects compoſed of the above lines in their 


front aſpects, as we have of them by their profiles; 
which otherwiſe could not be without feeling them. 


Now inſtead of giving engraved examples of each 
pee of ſhade, as I have done of lines, I have found 


that they may be more ſatisfactorily pointed out and 
deſcribed by having recourſe to the life. 


But in order to the better and more preciſely e T9174 


upon what may be there ſeen,” as the diſtinct ſpecies, : of 
which all the ſhades of the retiring kind in nature par- 
take, in ſome degree or other, the following ſeheme is 
offered, and intended as an additional means of making 
ſuch ſimple impreſſions in the mind, as may be thought 
adequate to the four ſpecies of lines deſeribed in chapter 
27. Wherein we are to ſuppoſe impetceptible degrees of 

if TOS. „ 
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| lines. 
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ſhade gradating from one figure to another. The ft, 


ſpecies to be repreſented by, I, 2, 3, 43:8 


the ſecond by, 5» 45 3» 25 T, 2, 32 45 5+ 


and the third by, 5 5545332) T, 2,334» 55 4,3, 2, T, 2, 3545 5: | 
gradating from the dots underneath, "eng. either 
way. 

As the firſt ſpecies varies or oradates but one way, it 
is therefore leatt ornamental, and equal only to ſtraight 


The bond gradating contrary ways, Aubing the 


others variety, is conſequently twice as pleaſing, and 


See Fig. 
26. p. 1. 


whence another advantage will — which is, that then 


7 equal to curved lines. 

The third ſpecies gradating doubly contrary ways, is 
thereby ſtill more pleaſing in proportion to that qua- 
druple variety which makes it become capable of con- 
veying to the mind an equivalent in ſhade, which ex- 
preſſes the beauty of the waving line, when it cannot be 


' ſeen as a line, 


Ihe retiring ſhade, adequate to the Kees line, 
now ſhould follow; but as the line itſelf could not be 
expreſſed on paper, without the figure of a cone , 
ſo neither can this ſhade be deſcribed without the aſſiſ- 
tance of a proper form, and therefore muſt be deferred 
a little longer. 

When only the ornamental quality of ſhades is ſpoken 
of, for the Take of diſtinguiſhing them from retiring 


ſhades, let them be conſidered as pencili ings only; 


all 
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all the intervening mixtures; with their degrees of beauty 
between each ſpecies, may be as . conceived, as: 
thoſe have been between each claſs of lines. _ . -_ | 
And now let us have recourſe to the experiments 
in life, for ſuch examples as may explain the retiring 
power of each ſpecies; ſince, as has been before ob- 
ſerved, they muſt be conſidered together with their 
proper forms, or. elſe their eee cannot be well 
diſtinguiſhed. 71 
All the a e of obliquity that „ or 1. 55 FOIA 
Faces are capable of moving into, have their appearances 
of receſſion perfected by the firſt ſpecies of retiring 
ſhades, which may evidently be ſcen by ſetting oppoſite 
a door, as it is 'opening outwards. Trac 175 IS and 
fronting one light. 
But it will be proper to premiſe, that when it is 3 
2 and flat or parallel to the eye and window, it will 
only have a penciling ſhade gradating upon it, and 
ſpreading all around from the middle, but which will 
not have the power of giving the idea of receſſion : any 
way, as when it opens, and the lines run in perſped 
to à point; becauſe the ſquare figure or parallel lines of 5 
the door, do not correſpond with ſuch ſhade; but let a 
door be circular in the ſame ſituation, and all without 
fide, or round about it, painted of any other colour, to 
make its figure more diſtinctly ſeen, and it will immedi- 
ately appear concave like a baſon, the ſhade continually — 4 
retiring 3 becauſe this circus ſpecies, of ſhade wu 
| ae WR then 
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then be eee thje its neee form „ & 


circle . VAT 
But to return; we obſer d that all aha 1 of 


obliquity in the moving of planes or flat ſurfaces, have 


the appearances of their receſſion perfected to the eye 
by the firſt ſpecies of retiring ſhade. For example, then; 
when the door opens, and goes from its parallel ſitua- 
tion with the eye, the ſhade laſt ſpoken of, may be ob- 
ſerved to alter and change its round gradating appear- 
ance, into that of gradating one way only; as when a 
ſtanding water takes a current 55 the leaſt power 
given it to deſcend. 0 by 

Note, if the light ſhould come in at he 3 in- 
ſtead of the window, the gradation then would be re- 
verſed, but ſtill the effect of receſſion would be juſt the 
ſame, as this ſhade ever vajnliek with the s 
lines. 

In the next place, let us ren che . or quarter- 
round in a cornice, fronting the eye in like manner, by 
which may be ſeen an example of the ſecond ſpecies 
where, on its moſt projecting part, a line of light is 
ſeen, from whence theſe ſhades retire denten Ways, 
by which the curvature is underſtood. 7 

And, perhaps, in the very ſame cornice may be ſeen an 


example of the third pries, in that eme an 


' Note, if the light were to. come in at a very little hole not far 
from the door, ſo as to make the gradation ſudden and ſtrong, like 


what may be made with a ſmall candle held near a wall or a wainſcot, 


the baſon would appear the deeper for it, 


Note 
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called by the architects cyma recta, ot talon, which 
indeed is no more than a larger ſort of waving or ogee 


moulding; ; wherein, by the convex parts gently gliding. 


into the concave, you may fee four contraſted grada- 
ting ſhades, ſhewing ſo many varied receſſions aan the 
eye; by which we are made as ſenſible of its waving 
form as if we ſaw the profile out- line of ſome corner of 
it, where it is miter'd, as the joiners term it. Note, 


when theſe objects have a little gloſs on them theſe ap- 


pearances are moſt diſtinct. Ir 

Laſtly, the ſerpentine ſhade may be fred (light and 
tuation as before) by the help of the following figure, 
as thus; imagine the horn, figure 57, plate 2, to be of 
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ſo ſoft a nature, that with the fingers only, it might be 1 


preſſed into any ſhape; then beginning gently from che 
middle of the dotted line, but preſſing harder and harder 


all the way up the leſſer end, by ſuch preſſure there 


would be as much concave above, as would remain 
convex below, which would bring it equal in variety or 
beauty to the ogee moulding; but after this, by giving 


the whole a twiſt, like figure 38, theſe ſhades W 


avoidably change their appearances, and in ſome mea- 
ſure, twiſt about as the concave: Wer convex parts 


are twiſted, and nnen n add that variety, 
| which 


Note alſo, that when has Fo pid to the eye in open day- 
light, they have ſcarce any round gradating or penciling? ſhade at all, 
but appear merely as uniform prime tints, becauſe the rays of light are 
equally diffuſed upon them. Nevertheleſs, give S bas N 
00 will more or leſs exhibit the retiring ſhade». 
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which of courſe will give this ſpecies of ſhade; as much 
the preference to the foregoing; as forms compoſed of 
ſerpentine lines have, to thoſe compoſed only” of the 
waving. See chap. 9. and chap. 10. | 

I ſhould not have given my reader the trouble of 
compleating, by the help of his imagination, the fore- 
going figure, but as it may contribute to the more ready 
and particular conception of that intricate variety which 
twiſted figures give to this ſpecies of ſhade, and to faci- 
litate his underſtanding the cauſe of its beauty, wherever 
it may be ſeen on ſurfaces of ornament, when it will be 
found no where more conſpicuous than in a fine _ 
as will be ſeen upon further enquiry. TU 

The dotted line +, which begins from the concave 
part, under the arch of the brow, nearthe noſe, and from 
thence winding down by the corner of the eye, and there 
turning obliquely with the round of the cheek, ſhews 
the courſe of that twiſt of ſhades in a face, which was 
before deſcribed by the horn ; and which may be moſt 
perfedtly ſeen in the life, or in a marble buſto, together 
with the following additional circumſtances pam remain- 


ing to be deſcribed. 


As a face is for the moſt part und it is Seed 


apt to receive reflected light on its ſhadowy fide 1 „which 


1 Note, though I have adviſed the obſerving objects by a front light, 
for the ſake of the better diſtinguiſhing our four fundamental ſpecies of 
ſhades, yet objects i in general arg more advantagiouſly, and agreeably ſeen 
by light coming ſide-ways upon them, and therefore generally choſe 
in paintings; as. it gives an additional reflected Tens not unlike on 
gentle tone of an echo in muſic, | | e 

not 
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not only adds. more beauty by another pleaſing tender 
gradation, but alſo ſerves to diſtinguiſh the roundneſs 


of the cheeks, &c. from ſuch parts as fink and fall in: 


becauſe concavities do not admit of reflections „ as con- 


vex forms do 2. 

I have now only to add , that as before n 
chap. 4, page 23, that the oval hath a noble ſimplicity 
in it, more equal to its variety than any other objec 
in nature; and of which the general form of a face is 


compoſed; therefore, from re has been now 3 


the general gradation-ſhade belonging to it, muſt con- 
ſequently be adequate thereto, and which evidently 


gives a delicate ſoftneſs to the whole compoſition of a 


face; inſomuch that every little dent, crack, or ſcratch, 
the form receives, its ſhadows alſo ſuffer with it, and 
help to ſhew the blemiſh. Even the leaſt. roughneſs. 
interrupts and damages 75 ſoft gradating play of 
ſhades which fall upon it. Mr. Dryden, deſcribing the 


light and ſhades of a face; in his epiſtle to Sir Godfrey 


Kneller the portrait painter, ſeems, by the penetration. 
of his incomparable genius, to have underſtood. that 
language in the works: of nature, which the latter, by 
means of an exact eye and a ſtrict obeying hand, could 
only faithfully tranſcribe; when he ſays, 


2 As an inſtance that convex and concave would appear the ſame, if 
the former were to have no reflection thrown upon, obſerve the ovolo and 


cavetto, or channel, in a cornice, placed near together, and ſeen by a. 
front light, when they will each of them, oY arme, 1 ce Concave, 


Where 


or convex, as fancy ſhall direct. 


05 


=" 
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Where light to ſhades. deſcending, * not _— 
Dies raw degrees, and ** e # 


CHAP. XIII. 


cee with regard to Lreur, SHaps 


and Colours. 


NDER this head I ſhall attempt FI hat it 

— is that gives the appearance of that ki or 
vacant ſpace in which all things move ſo freely; and in 
what manner light, ſhade and colours, mark or point 
out the diſtances of one object from another, and oc- 
caſion an agreeable play upon the eye, called by the 
painters. a fine keeping, and pleaſing compoſition. of 
light and ſnade. Herein my: deſign is to conſider this 
matter as a performance of nature without, or before 
the eye; I mean, as if the objects with their ſhades, &c. 


were in fact circumſtanced as they appear, and as the 


unſkill'd in optics take them to be. And let it be re- 
marked ee BG this chapter, that the pleaſure ariſing 
from compoſition, as in a fine landſkip, &. is chiefly 
owing to the diſpoſitions and aſſemblages of light and 
ſhades, which are ſo order d by the principles called 
OPPOSITION, BREADTH and SIMPLICITY, as to produce 


a juſt and diſtinct perception of the objects before us. 


Experience teaches us that the eye may be ſubdued 
and forced into forming and dlpeing of objects even 


quite contrary to what it would naturally ſee. them, 4 
the 


* 
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the prejudgment of the mind from the better autho- 
rity of feeling, or ſome other perſuaſive motive. But 

furely this extraordinary perverſion of the ſight would 
not have been ſuffer d, did it not tend to great and ne- 
ceſſary purpoſes, in rectifying ſome deficiences which it 
would otherwiſe be ſubject to (tho we muſt own at the 
ſame time, that the mind itſelf may be ſo impoſed 


upon as to make the eye fee falſely as well as truly) for 


example, were it not for this controul over the fight, 


it is well known, that we ſhould not only ſee things 


double, but upſide down, as they are painted upon the 


retina, and as each eye has a diſtinct fight. ” And then 


as to diſtances; a fly upon a pane of glaſs is ſometimes 
imagined a crow, or larger bird afar off, till ſome cir- 


cumſtance hath rectified the miſtake, and convinced us 


of! its real ſize and place. 
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Hence I would infer, that the eye generally Ses it = 


aſſent to ſuch ſpace and diſtances as have been firſt 


meaſured by the feeling, or otherwiſe calculated' th 


the mind: which meaſurements and calculations are 


equally, if not more, in the power of a blind man, as 
was fully experienced by that incomparable mathemati- 


cian and wonder of his age, the late profeſſor Sanderſon. 


hy purſuing this obſervation on the faculties of the 
mind, an idea may be formed of the means by which 


we attain to the perception or appearance of an im- 


menſe ſpace ſurrounding us; which cavity, being ſubject 


to diviſions and bd iBons in the mind, is aſterwards 


P 2 . faſhioned 
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® Fig. 86, 
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faſhioned by the limited power of the eye, firſt into a 


hemiſphere, and then into the appearance of different 
diſtances, which are pictured to it by means of ſuch diſ- 
poſitions: of light and ſhade as ſhall next be deſcribed. 


And theſe I now deſire may be looked upon, but as ſo 
many mardi or types ſet upon theſe | diſtances, and 


which are remember'd and learnt by degrees, and when 


learnt, are recurred to upon all occaſions. 


If permitted then to conſider light and ur wa as 


types of diſtinction, they become, as it were, our mate- 
rials, of which prime tints are the principal; by theſe, 
I mean the fixed and permanent colours of each object, 
as the green of trees, &c. which ſerve the purpoſes of 


ſeparating and relieving the ſeveral objects by the diffe- 
rent ſtrengths or ſhades of them being oppoſed to each 
other *. 

| The other ſhades that have been before ſpoken. 2 
ſerve and help to the like purpoſes when properly op- 
poſed; but as in nature they are continually fleeting and 
changing their appearances, either by our or their ſitua- 
tions, they ſometimes oppoſe and relieve, and ſometimes 
not, as for inſtance; I once obſerved the tower-part of 
a ſteeple ſo exactly the colour of a light cloud behind 
it, that, at the diſtance I ſtood, there was not the leaſt 
diſtinction to be made, ſo that the ſpire (of a lead- 
colour) ſeemed ſuſpended in the air; but had a cloud of 


the like tint with the ſteeple, ſupplied the place of the 
White one, the tower would then have been relieved 


and 
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the view. ie 

Nor is it ſuffcient chit: ia es are of. different co- 
lours or ſhades, to ſhew their diſtances from the * if 
one does not in POO. hide or 1 lay! Waere the e fe 
fig. 86. | Kut & ig has hs 


"For as gg. * the two , equal balls, de one were black 


and the other white, placed on the ſeparate walls, ſup- 
poſed diſtant from each other twenty or thirty feet, ne- 


vertheleſs, may ſeem both to reſt upon one, if the tops 
of the walls are level with the eye; but when one ball 


hides part of the other, as in the ſame figure, we begin 
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to apprehend they are upon different walls, which is 


determin d by the perſpective i: hence you wall: ſee the 
reaſon, why the ſteeple of Bloomſbury- church, in com- 


ing from Hampſtead, ſeems to ſtand upon Mbntague- 
1 tho it is ſeveral hundred yards diſtant from it. 


| Since then the oppoſition. of one prime tint or ſhade 


to another, hath ſo great a ſhare in marking out the re- 
ceſſions, or diſtances in a proſpect, by which the eye is 
led onward ſtep. by ſtep, it becomes a principle of con- 


ſequence enough to be further diſouſſed, with regard to 


the management of it in compoſitions of nature, as well 
as art. As to che eee of it, when ſeen only 


' 


wh 


8 9 21 181 . 2 4 ; 


1 The . of cerfoattivel 13 no fall b to + che ſeing objects 


truly, for which purpoſe Dr. Brook Taylor $ Linear perſpective made 


eaſy to thoſe who are unacquainted with geometry, propoſed to be pub- 
liſh'd ſoon by Mr. Kirby of 1 may be of moſt ſervice, © © 


"2h , | "po. 


[ 


1 4 
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from one point, the artiſt hath the advantage over na- 


ture, becauſe ſuch fix'd diſpoſitions of ſhades as he hath 
artfully put together, cannot be diſplaced by the altera- 
tion of light, for which reaſon, deſigns 7458 in two 
prime tints only, will ſufficiently repreſent all thoſe re- 
ceſſions, and give a juſt keeping to ON repreſentation 
of a proſpect, in a print; whereas, the oppoſitions in 
nature, depending, as has been before hinted, on acci- 
dental ſituations and uncertain incidents, do not always 
make ſuch pleaſing compoſition, and would therefore 
have been very often deficient, had nature worked in 
two colours only; for which reaſon ſhe hath provided 
an infinite number of materials, not only by way of 


prevention, but to add luſtre and beauty to her works. 


By an infinite number of materials, I mean colours 
and ſhades of all kinds and degrees; ſome notion of 
which variety may be formed by ſuppoſing a piece of 
white ſilk by ſeveral | dippings gradually dyed to a 


black; and carrying it in like manner through the 


prime tints of yellow, red, and blue; and ls, again, 


by making the like progreſs through all the mixtures 
that are to be made of theſe three original colours. So 
that when we ſurvey this infinite and immenſe variety, 
it is no wonder, that, let the light or objects be ſituated 
or changed how they will, oppoſitions ſeldom miſs: nor 
that even every incident of ſhade ſhould ſometimes be 
ſo completely diſpoſed as to admit of no further beauty, 

as to FN and from . the artiſt hath 


oy... 
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by: obſervation taken' His priticlp tes of imitation, as ir 
the following reſpect. 5 885 | 

Thoſe obſects which are eli At to | ht the 
eye, and come forwardeſt to the view, muft have large, 
ſtrong, and ſmart oppofitions, like the fore-gtound' in 
fig. , and what are deſigned to be thrown further off, T. f. 25 
muſt be made ſtill weaker and weaker, as expreſſed in 
figure 86, which receding in order make a kind of 
gradation of oppoſitions; to which, and all the other 
circumſtances already deſcribed, doch for recefſion, and 
beauty, nature hath added what is known by the name 
of aerial perſpective; being that interpoſition of air, 
which throws a general! ſoft retiring tint over the whole” 
Proſpect; to be ſeen in exceſs at the riſing. of a fog. 

All which agath receives ſtill more diſtinctneſs, as well 

as a greater degree of variety, when the fun ſhines 

bright, and caſts broad ſhadows of one obj ject upon 

another; which gives the ſkilful deſigner elt hints for 

ſhewing broad and fine oppoſitions go, ſhades, as give | 
life and ſpirit” to his performances. 

' BazaprH, of sHADE is a principle that aſliſſs in 1 
making diſtinction more conſpicuous; thus fig. f, is ti e 17 
better cülting niſh'd by its breadth or quantity 5 ſhad ©, 
and view'd wich more eaſe and pleaſure at any diſtance, 
than fig. t, which hath many, and theſe Bur Darrow I. F. 
ſhades Belen the. folds. And for one of the Bobleſt 
inſtances of this, let Windfor-ca aſtle be viewed. A at UT 
riſing or Fung of UTIL 
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Let breadth, be introduced how it. will, it always 
gives great repoſe to the eye; as on the contrary, when 
lights and ſhades in a compoſition are ſcattered about 
in little ſpots, the eye is conſtantly diſturbed, and the 
mind is uneaſy, eſpecially if you are eager to under- 
ſtand every object in the compoſition, as it is painful. 
to the ear when any one is anxious to know what is 
ſaid in company, where uy are talking at the ſame 
time. . 

Swirlierrv (which 8 1 laſt to ſpeak of \; in 915 diſ- 
poſition of a great variety, is beſt accompliſhed by fol- 
lowing nature's conſtant rule, of dividing 8 
into three or five parts, or parcels, ſee chap. 4. on ſim- 
plicity : the painters accordingly divide theirs into fore- 
ground, middle- ground, and diſtance or back-ground; 
which ſimple and diſtinct quantities naß together that 
variety which entertains the eye; as the different parts 
of baſe, tenor, and treble, in a compoſition | in muſic, 
entertain the ear. 

Let theſe principles be reverſed, or negletied, the 


. Fig gn. object will appear as diſagreeable as fig. , whereas, 


was this to be a compoſition of lights and ſhades only, 
properly diſpoſed, tho ranged under no particular fi- 
gures, it might ſtill have the pleaſing effect of a picture. 


And here, as it would be endleſs to enter upon the dif- 


ferent effects of lights and ſhades on lucid and tranſpa- 
rent bodies, we ſhall leave them to the reader 8 obſerva- | 


tion, and fo conclude this chapter. 
CHA P. | 


* . 


B . the beauty of colouring, che p 0 
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diſpoſition of colours on objects, together with their 
proper 4 which appear at the ſame time both 


9 
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diſtinctly varied and artfully united, in compoſitions of. 


any kind; but, by way of pre- eminence, it is generally 
underſtood of fleſh-colour, hen no other ef ben 


is named. 


To avoid 3 and N TE 9 U enou ogh | 


of retiring ſhades, I ſhall now only deſcribe the nature 
and effect of the prime tint of fleſh; for the compoſi- 


tion of this, when rightly underſtood, comprehends 
every thing that can be ſaid of the df of all other 


ob ects whatever. 


And herein (as has been . in chap. 8, 00 the 


manner of compoſing e ferns the whole 8 


ne 


there ſp x. Bi 0 8 

But "before we 3 to yr in 1 manner 
theſe principles conduce; to this deſign, we ſhall take: a 
view of nature's curious ways of producing all forts of 
complexions, which may help to further our conception 
of the principles of varying e ſo as to ſec WAY 
they cauſe the effect of beauty. Los ee of 


Q Pe "ob 


oy 5 ne” * 
n : 
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1. It is well known, the fair young girl, the brown 
old man, and the negro; nay, all mankind, have the 


fame appearance, and are alike difagreeable to the eye, 


when the upper ſkin is taken away: now to conceal fo 


difagrecable an objett, and to produce that variety of 


complexions ſeen in the world, nature hath contrived a | 
tranſparent ſkin, called the cuticula, with a lining to it 


of a very. extraordinary kind, called the cutis; both 
which are ſo thin any little ſcald will make them bliſter 


and peel off. Theſe adhering ſkins are more or leſs 
_ tranſparent in ſome parts of. the body than in others, 


and likewiſe different in different perſons. The cuti- 
cula alone is like go Id-beaters- ſkin, a little wet, but 


ſomewhat thinner, eſpecially in far young people, 


which would ſhew the fat, lean, and all the blood 
veſſels, juſt as they lie under it, as through Iſinglaſs, 
were it not for its lining the cutis, which is 1 eis ul) 
conſtructed, as to exhibit thoſe things beneath it which 
are neceſſary to life and motion, in n 1 inn 
and diſpoſitions of beauty. 

The cutie is compoſed of tender threads like net- 
work, fill'd with different colour'd juices. The white 
juice ſerves to make the very fair complexion; --yellow, 
makes the brunnet; ---- browniſh yellow, the ruddy 
brown; green yellow, the olive; dark brown, the 
mulatto; -= black, the negro; Theſe different colour'd 
juices, together with the different ma/bes of the network, 


| and the ſize of its threads in this or that part, « cauſes the 


variety of complexions, * A 
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A deſcription of this manner of its ſhewing 


tints about the temple, &c. ſee in the profile, where 


you are to ſuppoſe the black ſtrokes of the print to be 


the white threads of the network, and where the ſtrokes 
are thickeſt, and the part blackeſt, you are to ſuppoſe 


the fleſh would be whiteſt; ſo that the lighter part of 


it ſtands for the vermilion-colour" _ With vag. ous 
A every wax. 1 


colour of the cheek, and, in like manner, the bluiſn 


Ig 


7. EH 


Some perſons have the Beepede 90 axis wave over Fr 
the whole body, face and all, that the greateſt heat or 
cold will hardly make them change their colour; and 


theſe are ſeldom ' ſeen to bluſh, tho ever ſo baſhful, 
whilſt the texture is ſo fine in ſome young women, that 
chey redden, or turn pale, on the leaſt oceafion. 7 

I am apt to think the texture of this network is of 


a very tender kind, ſubject to damage many ways, but 


able to recover itſelf again, eſpecially in youth. The 


fair fat healthy child of 3 or 4 years old hath it in 
great perfection; moſt viſible when it is mo ä 
| warm, but till that age ſomewhat imperfect. EN 
It is in this manner, then, that nature e to do 


her work, ---- And now let us ee how by art the like 


appearance may be made and penciled on the furface 


of an uniform coloured dane of of wax or marble; by 
_ deſcribing which operation we'thall fill more particu- 


larly point out what is to our preſent purpoſe: I mean 


the FRO why the order nature hath-thus made uſe of 
Q 2 | ſhould 
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| ſhould ſtrike us with the idea of beauty; which by the 
way, perhaps may be of 0 uſo: to . painters than 
they will care to own. 

There are but three ofiginal n in painting: FOR 
Gee, black and white, viz. red, yellow and blue. 
Green, and purple, are compounded; the firſt of blue and 
yellow, the latter of red and blue; however theſe com- 
pounds being ſo diſtinctly different from the original 


. 9% colours, we will rank _ as ſuch. Fig., repreſents 


mixt up, as on a painter's pallet, ſcales of theſe five ori- 
ginal colours divided into ſeven, claſſes, 17 3, 4, 55 
6, 7.4, is the medium, and moſt brillant claſs, 8 
that which' will appear Aa firm red, When thoſe of 5, 6 
7, would deviate into white, and thoſe of x, 2, 5 
would ſink into black, either by twilight or at a mo- 
derate diſtance from the eye, which ſhews 4 to be 
brighteſt, and a more permanent colour than the reſt. 
But as white is neareſt to light it may be ſaid to be 
equal if not ſuperior in _ as to beauty, with claſs 4. 
therefore the claſſes 5, 6, 7, have alſo, almoſt equal 
beauty with it too, becauſe what they loſe of their bril- 
lancy and permanency of colour, they gain from the 
white or light; whereas 3, a, 1, abſolutely loſe their 
beauty by degrees as they approach.ne nearer to black, the. 
repreſentative of darkneſs, | |, 4 
Let us then, for diſtinction hs pre-eminence ke, 
call claſs 4 of each colour, loom tinto, or if you pleaſe, 
ym tints, as the n. Fa them; and once more 
| | N recollect 
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recollect, that in the diſpoſition of colours as well as of 
forms, variety, ſimplicity, diſtinctneſs, intricacy, uni- 
formity and quantity, direct in giving beauty to the co- 
louring of the human frame, eſpecially if we include 
the ho where uniformity! and ſtrong oppoſition of tints 
are required, as in the eyes and mouth, which call moſt 
for our attention. But for the general hue of. fleſh. 
no to be deſeribed, variety innen and &implicity, 
are chiefly required. | 750100 
The value of the deciretn of colour 5 hon oon 
ſider d and ranged in order upon the Pallet. figure 945 
let us next apply them to a buſto, fig. , of white is. 96. 
marble, which may be ſuppoſed to let every tint fink- 
into it, like as a drop of ink ſinks in and ſpreads itſelf 
upon courſe paper, whereby each tint will graduate: all 
around, 
If you would have the neck of the buſto tinged 1 10 a 
very florid and lively complexion, the pencil muſt be 
dipt in the bloom tints of each colour as they ſtand one 
2 5 another at No. 4.---if for a leſs florid, in thoſe of 
o. 5 —if for a very fair, from No. 6 and fo on till 
= marble would ſcarce be ting'd at all: let therefore 
No, 6, be our preſent choice, and begin with penciling 
on the red, as at r, the yellow tint at Yo the blue tint at 
b, and the purple or lake tint at pp. 
© Theſe four tints thus laid on, rbcbed to covering the 
whole neck and breaſt, but ſtill changing and varying 
ths dienen of the; tints with one mother, allo e 
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their ſhapes and ſizes to differ as much as poſlible; red: 
muſt be ofteneſt repeated, yellow next often, purple 
red next, and blue but ſeldom, except in particular parts 
as the temples, backs of the hands, &c. where the larger 
veins ſhew their branching ſhapes (ſometimes too diſ- 
tinctly) ſtill varying thoſe appearances; But there are 
no doubt infinite variations in nature from what may 
be called the moſt beautiful order and diſpoſition of the 
colours in fleſh, not only in different perſons, but in 
different parts of the ſame, all ſubject to the fame prin- 
ciples in ſome degree or other. 

No if we imagine this whole proceſs to be made 


with the tender tints of claſs 7, as they are ſuppoſed to 


ſtand, red, yellow, blue, green and purple, underneath. 
each other; the general hue of the performance will be 


a ſeeming uniform prime tint, at any little diſtance, that 


is a very fair, een and ee 10 e j 
| t 


25 Notwithſtanding the deep-rooted notion, even amongſt the majority 
of painters themſelves, that time is a great improver of good pictures, I 
will undertake to ſhew, chat nothing can be more abſurd. Having men- 
tion'd- above the whole effect of the oil, let us now ſee in what manner 
time operates on the colours themſelves; in order to diſcover if any 
changes in them can give a picture more union and harmony than has 


been in the power of a ſkilful maſter, with all his rules of art, to do. 


When colours change at all it muſt be ſomewhat in the manner follow- 
ing, for as they are made ſome of metal, ſome of earth, ſome of ſtone, and 


- Others of more periſhable materials, time cannot operate on them other- 


wiſe than as by daily experience we find it doth, which is, that one 
changes darker, another lighter, one quite to a different colour, whilſt 
another, as ultramarine, will keep its natural brightneſs even in the fire, 

There- 
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but never quite uniforin. as ſnow, ivory; marble or wax, 
like a poet's miſtreſs, for either of theſe in an fleſh, | 

would in truth be hideous. ,_ 

As in nature, by the general. vellowiſh . 
cuticula, the gradating of one colour into another ap- 
pears to be more delicately ſoften'd and united toge- 
ther; ſo will the colours we are ſuppoſed to have been 
laying upon the buſto, appear to be more united and 
mellowed by the oils they are ground in, which takes 
a yellowiſh caſt after a little time, but is apt to do more 
miſchief hereby than good; for which reaſon care is 
taken to procure ſuch oil as is cleareſt and will beſt 
keep its colour 1 in oil- painting. 

Upon the whole of this account we find, that aki 115 
moſt beauty of colouring depends on the great principle of 
varying by all the means of varying, and on the proper 
and artful unfon of that variety: which may be farther 
proved 


Therefore how is it poſſible chat ſuch different materials, ever variouſly 
changing (viſibly after a certain time) ſhould accidentally coincide with 
the artiſt's intention, and bring about the greater harmony of the piece, 
when it is manifeſtly contrary to. their nature, for do we not ſee in moſt 
collections that much time diſynites, untunes, blackens, and by deen 
deſtroys even the beſt preſerved pictures. 

But if for argument ſake we ſuppoſe, that the 3 were to fall 
equally together, let us ſee what advantage this would give to any ſort 
of compoſition, We will begin with a flower- piece: when a maſter hath 
painted a roſe, a lily, an african, a gentianella, or violet, with his beſt 
art, and brighteſt colours, how far ſhort do they fall of the freſhneſs and 
rich brillancy of nature; and ſhall we wiſh to ſee them fall ſtill lower, 

more faint, ſullied, and dirtied by the hand of time, and then admire 


them 
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proved by ſuppoſing the rules: hays. laid ee 941 or 


any part of them reverſed, 


I am apt to believe, that the not Sndwkig nature's 


artful, and intricate method of uniting Gs for the 


production of the variegated compoſition, or prime tint of 
fleſh, hath made colouring, in the art of painting, a kind 


of myſtery in all ages; inſomuch, that it may fairly be 
ſaid, out at. the many ende hs have labour'd to 
* | | | _ attain 


them as having gained an additional beauty, and call them pied and 


heightened, rather than fouled, and in a manner deſtroy'd; how abſurd! 
inſtead of mellow and ſoftened therefore, always read yellow and ſullied, 
for this is doing time the deſtroyer, but common juſtice. Or ſhall we 
deſire to ſee complexions, which in life are often, literally, as brillant as the 
flowers above-mention'd, ſerved in the like ungrateful manner. In a 
landſkip, will the water be more tranſparent, or the ſky ſhine with a greater 
luſtre when embrown'd and darken'd by decay? ſurely no. T own it 
would be a pity that Mr. Addiſon's beautiful deſcription of time at 
workin the gallery of pictures, and the following lines of Mr. Dryden, 
thould want a ſufficient foundation 

For time ſhall with his ready pencil ſtand, 

Retouch your figures with his ripening hand; 

Mellow your colours, and imbrown the tint; 

Add every grace which time alone can grants 

To future ages ſhall your fame convey,” | 

And give more beauties than he takes away. Dryden to Kneller. 

were it not that the error they are built upon, hath been a continual blight 


to the growth of the art, by miſguiding both the proficient, and the en- 


courager; and often compelling the former, contrary to his judgment, to 
imitate the damaged hue of decayed pictures; ſo that when his works un- 


dergo the like injuries, they muſt have a double remove from nature; 


Which puts it in the power of the meaneſt obſerver to ſee his deficiencies. 


Whence another abſurd notion hath taken riſe, viz. that the colours now- 
a-days do not ſtand ſo well as formerly; whereas colours well prepared, 
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attalh it, not above ten or twelve painters ave happily 
Fucceeded therein, 'Correpio'(who lived in a country 
village, and had nothing but the life to ſtudy: after) is 
ſaid almoſt to have ſtood alone for chis particular * 
<cellence. Guide, who made beauty his chief aim, was 
always at a loſs about it. Pouſſin ſcarce ever Obtained 
a glimpſe of it, as is manifeſt by his many. different at- 
tempts: indeed France hath not Wr one ee 
ee neee e 4 IG 790 


in a 7 5 is but little 3 or expence, he. 3 wil always pl 
the ſame properties in every age, and without accidents, as damps, bad 
varniſh, and the like, (being laid ſeparate and pure,) will ſand mafic; 
together for many years in defiance of time itſelf. . 15 
In proof of this, let any one take a view of the cieling at [oY 
"hoſpital, painted by Sir James Thornhil, forty years: ago, Which fill 
remains freſh, ſtrong and clear» as if it had been finiſned but yeſtertlay: 
and altho' feveral french writers have ſo learnedly, and philoſophically 
proved, that the air of this iſland is too thick, or---too ſomething, for 
the genius of a painter, yet France in al her palaces can hardly boaſt of 
a nobler, more judicious, or rieher performance of its kind. Notes the 
upper end of the hall where the royal family is painted, was left chiefly 
to the pencil of Mr. Andrea a forejgner, after the payment originally 
agreed upon for the work was ſo much reduced, as made it not worth 
Sir James's while to. finiſh the whole with his own more maſterly hand. 
2 The lame excuſe writers on painting have made for the many, 
maſters that have faib'd in- this particular, is, that they 7 Ol 
deaden'd their colours, and kept them, what chey affectedly call d rb, 
that the / correctneſs of their outlines might be ſeen to, greater advantage. 
Whereas colours cannot be too brillant if properly diſpoſed, "becauſe che 
diſtinction of the parts are thereby: made more perfect; ag maybe ſeen 
by comparing a marble buſto with the yariegated colours of: che. face 
either in che life, or one well painted: it is true, uncompoſed. variety, 
either in the features or the limbs, as being daubed 1 with, many, or, one 
colour, will ſo confound the Parts as to: render them uniatelligible. 
1 R 


Rubens 
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uniformly cut in each ſquare to be oppoſed to it, to ſnew the reverſe. 
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1 Rubens boldly, and in a maſterly manner, kept his 

rer tints bright, ſeparate and diſtinct, but ſometimes 
too much ſo for eaſel or cabinet pictures; however, 
his manner was admirably well calculated for great 
works, to be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance; ſuch as his 


celebrated cieling at Whitehall-chapel : which upon a 


nearer view, will illuſtrate what I have advanc 45 with 
regard to the ſeparate brightneſs of the ti 
few! what indeed is known to every painter, * bad 
the colours there ſeen fo bright and ſeparate, been all 
ſmooth'd and abſolutely blended together, they would 
have produced a dirty grey inſtead of fleſh- colour. 
The difficulty then lies in bringing slue the third ori- 
ginal colour, into fleſh, on account of the vaſt variety 
Mues thereby; and this omitted, all the difficulty 
ceaſes; and a common ſign- painter chat lays his colours 
ſmooth, inſtantly becomes, in point of colopring, A 
Rubens,” a i Titian, or a Corregio. ofen, v1om on 
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He ING. lung ſpoken briefly. of light, "EY . 
colour, we now return to our lineal account of 


form, as propoſed (page 91) with regard to the face. 


1 The front of this building by Inigo Jones, is an additional exempli- 
fication of the principles for varying the parts in building; (explained 
by the candleſticks, &c. chap. 8.) which would appear to be a ſtronger 
proof ſtill, were a building formed of ſquares, on ſquares; with ſquares 


It 


* 
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It is an obſervation, that, out of the great number of 1 
faces that Ls. been form' d ſince. the creation. of the 
world, no two have been ſo exactly alike, but that the 
uſual and common diſcernment of the eye would diſ- 
cover a difference between them: therefore it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this diſcernment is ſtil! 
capable of further improvements by inſtructions from 8 Zo 
methodical enquiry; which the ingenious Mr. Richard. 70 
on, in his treatiſe on painting, terms the art. of ſeeing... | es 97. 
1. I ſhall begin with a. deſcription of ſuch lines as: 
compoſe the features. of a face of the hi gheſt taſte, and 
the dee dee fig. , taken from an antique head, 
which ſtands in _ oh rank of eſtimation: in proof 
of this, Raphael Urbin,. and other great painters and t Fi } Fig: 98. 
ſculptors, have imitated it for the characters of their 
heroes and other: great men; and the old man's LEN EE 
fig. +, was model'd in clay, by Fiamingo (and not in- = 
ferior in its taſte of lines, to the beſt antique) for the uſe — 
of Andrea Sacchi, after which model he painted all the 1 
heads in his famous picture of St. Romoaldo' s dream; | 7 4 
| and this picture hath the reputation of beings one of the 
beſt pictures in the world 2. 
Theſe examples are here choſen to exemplify and 
en the force of ſerpentine lines in a face; and let 
2 Note, I muſt refer the reader to the caſts of both theſs! pieces of 
e which are to be found in the hands of the curious; becauſe 


it is impoſſible to, expreſs all that I intend, with ſufficient a accuracy, in a 


print of this ſize, whatever pains might have Beck re wer it; ants | Et 
_ deed in any print were it ever ſo large. J 
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it alſo de obſerved; that in theſe maſter- pieces of art, 
all che parts are Sckerwils confiftent with the rules here- 
tofore laid down: I ſhall therefore only ſhew the effects 
and uſe of the line of beauty. One way of proving 
in what manner the ſerpentine line appears to operate 
in this reſpect, may be by preſſing ſeveral pieces of wire 
cloſe up and down the different parts of the face and 
features of thoſe caſts; which wires will all come off ſo 
1 8 ſerpentine lines, as is partly marked in figure 97, 
e dotted lines. The beard and hair of the head, 
95 98, being a ſet of looſe lines naturally, and there- 
fore diſpoſable at the painter” s or ſculptor's pleaſure, 
are remarkably compoſed in this head of nothing elſe 
but a varied play of ſerpentine lines, briſting e i 
: in a flame-like manner. 
is But as imperfections are eaſier to be imitated hats 
13 perſections, we ſhall now have it in our power to ex- 
plain the latter more fully; by ſhewing the reverſe in 
foreral degrees, down to the moſt contemptible mean- 
neſs that lines can be form'd into. | 
Figure 99, is the firſt degree of deviation from figure 
97; where the lines are made ſtraighter, and 0 
in quantity; deviating ſtill more in figure 100, more 
yet in figure 101, and yet more viſibly in 102; figure 
10g, ſtill more fo, figure 104 is totally diveſted of all 
lines of elegance, like a barber's block; and 105 is 
compoſed merely of ſuch plain lines as children make, 
when of es Hi OT begin to imitate in drawing a 
human 
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human face. It is evident, the inimitable. 1 
ſenſible of the mean and ridicylpus, oy ih ch, 


168, 


of lines, by the deſcription he, gives, 95, By 5 „ 08 


Hudibras's beard, fig. * 

7 In cut and dye ſo, like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. 

2. With regard to character and expreſſion; w e have 
daily many inſtances which confirm the common re- 
ceived opinion, that the face is the index of the mind; - 
and this maxim is ſo rooted in us, we can ſcarce help. 
(if our attention is a little raiſed) forming ſome particu- 
lar conception of the perſon” s mind whoſe face we are 


obſerving, even before we receive information by enz a 


other means. How often is it ſaid, on the ſlightelt 
view, that ſuch a one looks like a good- natur d mẽ hy 
that he hath an honeſt open countenance, or looks like 
a cunning rogue; a man of ſenſe, or a fool, &c. And 
how are our eyes riveted to the aſpedts c of kings and 
heroes, murderers and ſaints; and as we contemplate 
their deeds, ſeldom fail. making application to their 
looks. It is reaſonable to believe that aſpect to be a a 
true and legible repreſentation of the mind, which gives 
every one the ſame idea at firſt fight; and is afterwards 
confirm' d in fact: for inſtance, all concur in the e lame 
opinion, at firſt ſight, of a down right 0 
IT here is but little to be ſeen by childrens faces, me 
than that they are heavy or lively; and Kue that 
unleſs they are in motion. Very handlom faces of 5 
88 | 5 mo 


a 
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woſt any; ape, will hide a fooliſh or a wicked mind til 
they betray themſelves by their actions or their words: 
wy the iowa aukward movements of the muſcles of 


the fool's face, tho ever ſo handſom, is apt in time to 


leave ſuch traces up and down it, as will diſtinguiſh a 
deſect of mind upon examination: but the bad man, 
if he be an hypocrite, may ſo manage his muſcles, by 


teaching them to contradict his heart, that little of his 


mind can be gather d from his countenance, ſo that the 


character of an hy pocrite is entirely out of the power of 
the pencil, without ſome adjoining circumſtance to diſ- 
cover him, as ſmiling and en at TM ſame tre; or 
the like. 

It is by the natural and unaffedded movements of the 
muſcles, cauſed by the paſſions of the mind, that every 


man's character would in ſome meaſure be written in 


his face, by that time he arrives at forty years of age, 
were it not for certain accidents which den tho not 
always prevent it. For the ill- natur d man, by frequently 
frowning, and pouting out the muſcles of his mouth, 
doth in time bring thoſe parts to a conſtant ſtate of the 
appearance of ill-nature, which might have been pre- 
vented by the conſtant affectation of a ſmile; and ſo of 
the other paſſions: tho' there are ſome that do not 
affect the muſcles at all op of mente as love 


and hope. 


But leaſt I ſhould be thought to 6 lag too * a ſkreſs 
on outward 18 like a 9 take this with 


you, 
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om that it is acknowledg 'd there are ſo many different 
cauſes which produce K. ſame kind of movements and 
appearances of the features, and ſo many thwartings 
by accidental ſhapes: in the make. of faces, that the old 


adage, fronti nulla fides, will ever ſtand its ground upon 


the whole; and for very wiſe reaſons nature hath thought 
fit it ſhould. But, on the other hand, as in many par- 


ticular caſes, we receive information from the expreſſions | 


of the countenance, | what follows i is meant to give a 
lineal deſcription of the language written therein. 

It may not be amiſs juſt to look over the paſſions of 
the mind, from tranquillity to extreme deſpair; as they 
are in order deſcribed in the common drawing-book, 


called, Le Brun's paſſions of the mind; ſelected from 
that great maſter's works for the uſe of Kane ; where 


you may have a compendious view of all the common 
1 expreſſions at once. And altho' theſe are but imperfect 
copies, they will anſwer our purpoſe in this place better 
than any other thing I can refer you to; becauſe the 


paſſions are there ranged in ſucceſſion, and diſtinetiy 


marked with lines only, the ſhadows being omitted. 
Some features are formed ſo as to make this or that 
1 expreſſion of a paſſion more or leſs legible; for example, 
the little narrow chineſe eye ſuits a loving or laughing 
expreſſion beſt, as a large full eye doth thoſe of fierce- 
nels and aſtoniſhment; and round- riſing muſcles will- 
appear with ſome degree of chearfulneſs even in ſorrow: 
; the features thus ſuiting wich che expreſſions that have 


_—_ 
* 
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been often repeated in che Face, at Eengch mafk it with 
ſuch lines as ſufficiently alben gen the character of 


v thewks 


The ancients i in their loweſt e | 


Rers hi 


as much judgment, and as great a degree of taſte in the 


management and twiſting of the lines of them, as in 
their ſtatues of a ſublimer kind; in the former varying 
only from the preciſe line of grace in ſome parts where 


the character or action required it. The dying gladiator 
and the dancing fawn, the former a ſlave, the latter a 


wild clown, are ſculptored in as high a taſte of lines as 
the Antinous or the Apollo; with this difference, that the 


preciſe line of grace abounds more in the tw/o laſt: not- 
withſtanding which it is generally allow'd there is equal 


merit in the former, as there is near as much judgment 


required for the execution of them. Human nature can 


hardly he repreſented more debaſed than in the character 
of the Silenus, fig. *®, where the bülging-line figure 4, 


Neo 4 7, runs through all the features of the face, as well 


1. 


'as the other parts of his ſwiniſh body: whereas in the 


ſatyr of the wood, tho the arty have joined the 
brute with the man, we ſtill ſee preſerved: an elegant 


diſplay of ſerpentine lines, that make it a graceful figure. 


; Indeed the ATE, of art have need of the whole ad. 
vantage of this line to make up for its other deficiencies: 
for tho in nature s s works the line of beauty is often 


4 neglected, or mixt with plain lines, yet ſo far are they 


from being defective on this account, "that by this means 
there 
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there is exhibited that infinite; variety of human forms 
which' always diſtinguiſhes the hand of nature from the 
limited and inſufficient one of art; and as thus ſhe for 


the ſake of variety upon the whole, deviates ſometimes 
into plain and inelegant lines, if the poor artiſt is but 


able now and then to correct and give a better taſte to 


ſome particular part of what he imitates, by having 
learnt ſo to do from her more perfect works, or copying 
from thoſe that have, ten to one he grows vain upon it, 
and fancies himſelf a nature- mender; not conſidering, 


that even in theſe, the meaneſt of her works, ſhe is 


never wholly deſtitute of ſuch lines of beauty and 1 


delicacies, as are not only beyond his narrow reach, but 
are ſcen wanting even in the moſt ee r 
to rival her. But to return, 

As to what we call plain lines, thinks is this ks 
able effect conſtantly —— by them, that being 
more or. leſs Wy Ts ie in any kind of character or ex- 
preſſion of the face, they bring along with them certain 
degrees of a fooliſh or ridiculous aſpect. : 

It is the inelegance of theſe lines which more W 
perly belonging to inanimate bodies, and being ſeg 
where lines of more beauty and taſte are expected, that 
renders the face filly and ridiculous. See chap. 6, p. 31. 
Children in infancy have movements in the muſcles 
of their faces peculiar to their age, as an uninformed 
and unmeaning ſtare, an open mouth, and fimple grin: 
al 1 * are chiefly f of plain curves, 
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and theſe movements and expreſſions ideots are apt to 
retain; ſo that in time they mark their faces with theſe 
uncouth lines; and when the lines coincide” and agree 


with the natural forms of the features, it becomes a 


greeable ſmiles: the lines that form a pleaſing 


more apparent and confirmed character of an ideot. 
Theſe plain ſhapes laſt mentioned, | ſometimes happen 
to people of the beſt ſenſe, to ſome when the features 

are at reſt, to others when they are put into motion; 


which. a variety of conſtant regular movements proceed- 
ing from a good underſtanding, and faſhioned by a 


genteel education, 8 often by een correct into 
lines of more elegance. 

That particular 1 likewiſe: of the 0 or 
movement of a feature which becomes one perſon, ſhall 
be diſagreeable in another, juſt as ſuch expreſſions or 
turns chance to fall in with lines of beauty, or the re- 
verſe; ſor this reaſon there are pretty frowns and diſa- 


about the corners of the mouth have gentle windings, 
as fig. , but loſe their beauty in the full laugh, as 
hg. +, the expreſſion of exceſſive laughter, oſtener than 
y he: rp gives a ſenſible face a filly or diſagreeable 
lock, as it is apt to form regular plain lines about the 
mouth, like a parentheſis, which ſometimes appears like 
crying; as, on the contrary, I remember to have ſeen 
a beggar who had clouted up his head very artfully, 


and whoſe viſage was thin and pale enough to excite 


piep: but his features were otherwiſe ſo unfortunately 
5 form'd 
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form d for his purpoſe; that What le intended n Lin 
of pain and miſery, was rather a joyous laugh. 

It is ſtrange that nature hath afforded us 0 tip 


tial and ſhapes to indicate the deficiencies' and blemiſhes 


of the mind, whilft there are none at all that point out 
the perfections of it beyond the appearance of common 
ſenſe and placidity, Peportment, words, and actions, 
muſt ſpeak the good, the wiſe, the witty, the humane, 
the generous, the merciful, and the brave. Nor are 


gravity and folemn/ looks always figns of wiſdom de 
mind much occupied with trifles will occaſion as grave 


and ſagacious an aſpect, as if it was charged with mat- 
ters of the utmoſt moment; the balance-maſter's atten- 
tion to a ſingle point, in order to preſerve his balance, 
may look as wiſe at that time as the greateſt Philoſo- 


121 


pher in the depth of his ſtudies. All that the ancient 11 | 


ſculptors: could do, notwithſtanding. their enthuſiaſtic 
endeavours to raiſe the characters of their deities to aſ+ 


peas of ſagacity above human, was to give them fea-. 
tures of beauty. Their god of wiſdom hath no more 
in his look than a handſom manlineſs z. che Jupiter s 
carried ſomewhat higher, by giving it a little more ſe 
verity than the Apollo, by a larger prominency of bro 


gently: bending in ſeeming thoughtfulneſs, with; an 
ample beard, which being added to the noble quantity 
of its other lines, inveſts that capital piece of, ſculmturę 


with uncommon dignity, which in the myſterious lan- 
guage of a profound conoifleur, is ſtiled a divine idea, 


inconceivably great, and above nature, | 
8 2 1 
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Zdly and laſtly, I ſhall ſhew in what manner the lines 
& the ſace alter from infancy upwards, and ſpecify the | 


different ages. We are now to pay moſt attention to 


ſimplicity, as the difference of ages we are about to ſpeak 
of, turn chiefly upon the uſe made of this ane in 


a greater or leſs degree, in the form of the lines. 


2 Fig. 113 


J. P. 2. 


+ Fig. 116 
L. © 2, 


| You may ſometimes _ this ch eye in a new. 


From infancy till the body has done growing, the 


contents both of the body and the face, and every part f 


of their ſurface, are daily changing into more variety, 
till they obtain a certain medium (ſee page 78 on pro- 
portion) from which medium, as fig. *, if we return 
back to infancy, we ſhall ſee the variety decreaſing, till 
w degrees that ſimplicity in the form, which gave va- 

riety its due limits, deviates into ſameneſs; ſo that all 
the parts of the face may be circumſcribed in ſeveral 
denden as fig. +. 

But there is another very extraccdiniary elremnſiance 
(perhaps never taken notice of nd in this light) 
which nature hath given us to diſtinguiſh one age from 
another by; — is, that tho every feature grows 

and longer, till the whole perſon has done grow- 


ing, the ſight of the eye ſtill keeps its original fize; I 


mean the pupil, with its iris or ring; for the diameter 
of this circle continues ſtill the ſame, and ſo becomes a 
fixt meaſure by which we, as it were, inſenſibly x 
pare the daily perceiv'd growings of the other parts of 

the face, and thereby determine a young perſon 8 age. 


born 


as 
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fant, full as large as ina man of fix boot; may, 1 
5 larger, ſerfig *, and. 20d nn to FLO 
In infancy the faces 5 s and vitls ane viſible 
difference, 455 as they grow up the omits of the boy 
get the ſtart, and grow "aſter in proportion to the ring 
of the eye, than thoſe of the girl, which ſhews the diſ- 
tinction of the ſex in the 18 Boys who have 
features than ordinary, in proportion to the rings of their 
eyes, are what we call manly-featured 4 ; as thoſe 
who have the contrary, Kee more childiſh! and younger 
than they really are. It is this proportion of the fea- 
tures with the eyes, that makes women, when they are 
dreſſed in mens-cloaths, look ſo young and boyiſh: but 
as nature doth not always ſtick cloſe to theſe particulars, 
we may be miſtaken both in ſexes and ages. 
By theſe obvious appearances, and the differences of 
the whole ſize, we eaſily judge of ages till twenty, but 
not with ſuch certainty afterwards; for the alterations 
from that age are of a different kind, ſubject to other 
changes by growing fatter or leaner, which it is well 
known, often give a different turn to the ook. of the ge 
Horſes, with regard to his ag. te, A 
The hair of the head, which notes. a VI as a 
frame doth a picture, and contraſts with its uniform 
colour, the variegated incloſed compoſition, adding 
more or leſs beauty | thereto, according as it is diſpoſed 
by the rules of art, is another indication of advanced 


age. 
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What vemains tor be faid on the lifferent appearances 
of ages, being leſs pleaſing chan what, has: gone before, 


: Fry be deſcribed with more brevity. In the age from 


wwenty to thirty, barring accidents, there appears but 
little change, either in- the colours or the lines of the 
fade; for the the bloom timts may go off a. little, yer 
on the other hand, the make of the features often attain 
a ſort of ſettled firmneſs in them, aided by an air of 
acquired: ſenſibility; Which makes ample amends for 
4754, and Lache bee till thirty pretty much upon 

a par; after this time, as the alterations grow more and 
more viſible, we perceive-the ſweet ſimplicity of many 
tounding parts of the face, begin to break into dented 
ſhapes, ' with more ſudden turns about the muſcles, 


occaſioned by their many repeated movements; as alſo 
by - dividing the broad parts, and thereby taking off 


the large Fveeps of the ſerpentine lines; the ſhades of 


beauty alſo onſequentiy ſuffering in their ſoftneſles, 
Something of what is here meant e the two ages 
of thirty and fifty, ſee in figures ®, and what further 


. havock time continues to nds afrer the age of fiſty, ic 
' too remarkable to need deſcribing: the Gros and cuts 


he then lays on are plain enough; however, in ſpite of 
all his malice, thoſe lineaments that have once been 


elegant, retain their flowing turns in venerable age, 
leaving to the lab « comely PR of Kits, © Bet 10 97 
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Auch diſp ofitions!of the body ahd wa a8 wi ear 
moſt Sa when ſeen at reſt, depend upen 
Wu winding contraſts, moſtly govemn d by the preciſe 


ſerpentine line, which in attitudes of authority; are more 


T35 


© 1 * 
4 1 


extended and ſpreading than ordinary, but reduced 


ſomewhat below the medium of grace, in choſe of neg. 


ligence and eaſe: and as much exaggerated in infolent 


and proud carriage; or in diſtortions of pain (ſee bene : 


9, plate r.) as leſſen d and contracted due Pin ack 


parallel lines; to hen e W ne ee hg: 
ſubmiſſion k 17730) 

The general idea of. an aQion, as wa "as PY an 
attitude, may be given with a pencil in very bew lines. 
It is eaſy to conceive that the attitude of a perſon upon 


the eroſs, may be fully ſignified by the twWOo ſtraiglit 


lines of the croſs; ſo the extended manner of St. An- 
drew's crucifixion. 49; "—_— 1nd 
cok. Bl ©2009 1 0 tif! n 26 icrgil 

Thus, as two or UN lie krſt are ſufficient 4) 
ſhew the intention Gf an attitude, I will take this op- 


portunity of preſenting my reader (who may have been 


at the trouble op lowing me thus fat) with the fetch 
of 'a-country=dance; in the manner 1 began to ſet out 


3 the W in order to ſhew how few lines are nec! 
ſary 


50 1 N dhe like 
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to expreſs | the firſt thoughts, as to different atti- 


r. . tudes; ſee fig. *, which deſcribe in ſome meaſure, the 


W F EI. 
. | | 
# * 


ſeveral figures and actions, . moſtly of the ridiculous | 


kind, that are repreſented in the chief part of plate 2. 
The moſt; amiable; perſon may deform his general 
appearance: by thrawing his bod) and limbs into plain 
lines, but ſuch lines appear ſtill in a more diſagreeable 
light in people of a particular make, I have therefore 
choſe ſuch figures as 1 ane 8 80 ow beſt: with 


my firſt e e fig. 71. 


The two parts of curves next to 71; farben for ahe 


figures of the old woman and her partner at the farther end 


of the room. The curve and two ſtraight lines at right 


angles, gave the hint for the fat man's ſprawling poſture. 
I next reſolved to keep a figure within the bounds of a 


circle, which produced the upper part of the fat woman, 


between. the fit man and the aukward one in the bag 

wig, for whom I had made a ſort of an X. The prim 
lady, his partner, in the riding-habit, by pecking back 
her elbows, as they call it, from the waſte upwards, 
made a tolerable D, with a ſtraight line . it, to 
ſignify the ſcanty ſtiffneſs of her peticoat; and a 2 
ſtood for the angular poſition the body makes with the 
legs and thighs of the affected fellow in the tye-wig; 
the upper parts of his plump partner was confin d to an 
O, and this chang d into a P, ſerved as a hint ſor the 

ſtraight lines behind. The uniform diamond of a card, 


was filled up by the flying dreſs, &c. of the little caper- 


ing 
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re in che ſpencer-wig; whilſt a double L mark d 


the ae, poſition of his poking partner's. hands and 
arms: and laſtly, the two waving. lines were drawn for 
the more genteel turns of the two figures at the hither 
end. N | 


iP 1 beſt repreſentation in a picure, of even the Ran" 


elegant dancing, as every figure is rather a fuſpended 
action in it than an attitude, muſt be always ſomewhat 
unnatural and ridiculous; for were it poſſible itt a "val 
dance to fix every perſon at one inſtan of time, as in 4 
picture, not one in twenty would appear to be gacefil, 
tho each were ever ſo much ſo in their movements; 
nor could Ine figure of t e dance itſelf Des at all undder. 
Iibod. 3.30. Jagth Nell nge ee ctioniꝛg erte! 


The Ae e is alſo allah, purpalely's with 


ſuch ſtatues and pictures as may ſerve to à fa 
luſtration. Henry viii. fig. ® 
his legs and arms; and the polition of Charles the firſt} 
fig · +, is compoſed of leſs· varied Unes than the ſtatut of 
: Edward the ſixth, fig. T; and the medal over his head 
is in the like kind of: lines; but that over Q Elxzabeth, 
as well as her figure, is in the contrary z' ſo are alſo the 
two other wooden Roti at the end. Likewiſe the 
comical poſture of aſtoniſhment (exp reſſed by following 
che direction of one plain curve; as the dotted" line itt a 
french Print of Sancho, where Don Quixote demoliſhes 
the puppet ſhew, fig. I.) is a good contraſt to che effect 
of the ſeipentine lines in che fas tum of the dama 


oi 5 5 ä 
| Woman 
* 


„makes a perfect X So 


* Fig. 72. 
P. 2 27 


hte 51. 
} Fig. 73. 
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*Fis.74 Woman, fig. 5 taken from c Fee ee ae . 
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Te che amazing variety of forms made ſtill infinitely | 
more various in appearance by light, ſhade and co- 
lour, nature hath added another way of increaſing that 
variety, ſtill more to enhance the value of all Oy com- 
5 This is accompliſhed by means of action; 
the fulleſt diſplay of _ is put into the power of 
the human ſpecies, | and which is equally ſubje& to the 
ſame principles with regard to the effects of beauty, or 
the reverſe, as govern all the former compoſitions; as 
is partly ſeen, in chapter XI. on proportion. My bu- 
.. fineſs here ſhall be, in as conciſe a manner as poſſible, 


. 
SE TH * 37 zoTt 


to particulariſe the application of theſe RPE to the 


moyement of the body, and therewith finiſh this 1 Nen 


of variety in forms and actions. 


There is no one but would wiſh. 5 have ir in fin 
power to be genteel and graceful in the carriage of his 
perſon, could it be attained with little trouble and ex- 
pence of time. The uſual methods relied on for this 
purpoſe among well · bred people, takes up a_confider- 
able part of their time: nay even thoſe of the firſt rank 
have no other recourſe in theſe matters, than to dancing- 
maſters, and fencing · maſters: dancing and fe 


- tied _ t 
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undoubtedly proper, and very neceſfary a comp 
ments; yet are they frequently _ pen bring 
ing about the buſineſs of deportment. For 
altho' the muſcles of the body may attain a pliancy by 
theſe exerciſes, and the limbs, by the elegant movement 
in dancing, acquire a facility in moving gracefully, yet 
for want of knowing the meaning of every grace, and 
ure nen en- and EE rn ee often 
W. K 190 © 1510 f 
Acton is a fort af language which perhaps e de 
or other, may come to be taught by a kind of g | 
rules; but, at preſent, is only got by rote and imitati 


and contrary to moſt other copyin gs or. mins 


' . . 


people of rank and fortune 


the dancing-maſters, in eaſy. behaviour wing! unaffoRted 


grace; as a ſenſe of ſuperiority makes them act without 
conſtraint; eſpecially when their perſons are well turn d. 
If ſo, what can be more conducive to that freedom 


and neceſſary courage which make acquired grace ſeem 


eaſy and natural, than the being able to demonſtrate 
when we are actually juſt and proper in the leaſt move- 
ment we perform; whereas, for want of ſuch int 

in the mind, if one of the moſt finiſh'd' gentlemen at 
court was to appear as an actor on the public ſtage, he 


would find himſelf at a loſs how to move properly, and 


be ſtiff, narrow, and aukward in repreſentitig even his 


__ own" character: the uncertainty of being right would 
. ſome of 22 reſtraint which the 


5 4 "I + 15 — ; 
8 by 1 "x 3. „ * 1 4. * W 2 
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uneltucated common people gracralhphave liked. they 
appear > their betters.' por VIH 973 397 (elnoce 


At is. em that bodies in eee deſcribe 
ſome line or other in the air, as the ham rants of a 


fire · brand apparently makes a circle, the water-fall part 
of a cutve, the arrow and bullet, by the ſwiftneſs of their 


motions, nearly a ſtraight line; waving lines are ſormed 


by the rd movement of a ſhip on the waves. Nov 
in order to obtain a juſt idea of action at the ſame. time 


to be judiciouſſy ſatisfied of being in the right in what 


we do, let us begin with imagining a line formed in the 


air by any ſuppoſed point at the end of a limb or part 
that is moved, or made by the whole part, or limb; or 


by the whole body together, And that thus much of 


movements may be conceived at once is evident, on the 
leaſt recollection, for whoever has ſeen a fine arabian 
war- horſe, unback' d and at liberty, and in a wanton 
trot, cannot but remember what a large waving line his 
riſing, and at the ſame time preſſing forward, cuts 
through the air; the equal continuation of which, is 
varied by his curveting from ſide to ſide; e his long 
mane and tail play about in ſerpentine movements. 

Aſter thus having form'd the idea of all Vm 
9486 as lines, it will not be difficult to conceive, that 


grace in action depends upon the ſame Principles as 
have been ſhewmn to produce it in forms. 71 


The next thing that offers itſelf to our anbraten 


is the force of habit and cuſtom in action; ; for a great 


deal * thereon. The 
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e The peculianamoyements of each perſon, as the gate 


walking, are particulariſed in ſuch. lines as each part 
L by the habits they have contracted. The nature 
and power of habit may be fully conceived by the fol- 
| lowing. familiar cf mae as the motions of one part of 
the body may ſerve; to explain thoſe of the Whole. 
HObſerve that whatever habit the fingers get in tho 
uſe of the pen, you ſee exactly delineated to the eye by 
the ſhapes of the letters. Were the movements of every 
writer's fingers to be preciſely. the ſame, one hand- 
writing would not be known from another, but as the 


” Sagen naturally fall into, or acquire different habits of 


moving, every hand- writing is viſibly different. iu 
movements muſt tally with the letters, tho they are 
quick and too ſmall to be as perfectly traced by the eye; 
but this ſhews what nice differences are cauſed, and 
conſtaritly retained by habitual movements. 

It may be remark 45 that all uſeful habitual motions, 
ſuch as are readieſt to ſerve the neceſtary purpoſes of 
life, are thoſe made up of plain lines, i. e. ſtraight and 
circular lines, which moſt animals have in common 
with man 

monkey from his make hath it ſufficiently in bs 1 
to be graceful, but as reaſon is required for this 7 
it would be impoſſible to bring him to moye en 

Though I hauę ſaid that the ordinary actions of 
the body are eee in plain lines, I mean only 
comparatively ſo with choſe of ſtudied movements in 
bite the 


Kind, the not in ſo extenſive a degree: the 


14 
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ſerpentine line, for as all our muſcles are ever ready to 
act, when one part is moved, (as an hand, or arm, by 


its proper movers, for raiſing up or drawing down) the 
adjacent muſcles act in ſome degree in correſpondence 


with them: therefore our moſt common movements are 


but ſeldom performed in fuch abſolutely. mean lines, as 
thoſe of jointed dolls and puppets. A man muſt have 
a good deal of practice to be able to mimic ſuch very 
ſtraight or round motions, which being incompatible 
with the human form, are therefore ridiculbns. 

Let it be obſerved, that graceful movements in ſer- 
Leuch lines, are uſed but „ and rather at 
times of leiſure, than conſtantly applied to every action 


we make. The whole buſineſs of life may be carried 


on without them, they being properly ſpeaking, only the 
ornamental part of geſture; and therefore not being na- 
turally famniliariſed by neceſſity, muſt be acquired by 
precept or imitation, - and reduced to habit by frequent 

repetitions. Precept is the means I ſhould recommenc 
as the moſt expeditious and effectual way. But before 
we proceed to 41% method I have to xs for the 
more ready and fure way of accuſtoming the limbs to 
a facility in the ornamental way of moving; I ſhould 
obſerve, that quick time gives it ſpirit and vivacity, as 
ſlow time, gravity, and ae gh and further, that the 


latter of theſe allows the eye an opportunity of ſeeing 
the line of grace to advantage, as in the addreſs of he- 


ros on the tage, or in any ſolemn act of ceremony; 
10 and 
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and that although time in movement is reduced to cer- 

tain rules for dancing, it is left more at ee at 

diſcretion for deportment. in t teh T6 langes 
We come now to offer an \ ld; has * 

cious method of acquiring a habit of 'moying in the lines 

of grace and beauty. 

1. Let any one chalk che line ig. * * on a a flat Girſate, 
beginning at either end, and he will move his hand and 
arm in a beautiful direction, but if he chalks the ſame 
ſort. of line on an ogee- moulding of a foot or two in 


breadth, as the dotted line on figure $5; his hand muſt 


move in that more beautiful direction, which > is diſtin» 
guiſhed by the name of grace; and acgording to tlie 
quantity given to thoſe lines, greatneſs will be added to 
grace, and the movement will be more or leſs noble. 


Gentle movements of this ſort, thus underſtod, may 


be made at any time and any where, which by frequent 


repetitions will become, ſo familiar to the parts ſo exer- 


ciſed, that on proper occaſion. they: make them as. 

were of their own accord. cgi ein mH T 
The pleaſing effect of this m nner, WW" moving. = 
1 is ſeen when a. ſnuff-box, or fan is preſented 
gracefully or genteely to a lady, both i in the hand mov- 
ing forward and in its return, but care muſt be taken 


that the line of movement be but gentle, ag N. . 


fig. 49% plate 1, and not too $-like and twirling, as 


No. 7 in the ſame ney: 5 which exceſs would ; af- 
K and ridiculous. 0 ee a3 07 bes wits 


ef : 8 : all | 
* * 8 * ; 5 
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Daily practiſing theſe movements With tlie hands Ef d 


arms, as alſo with ſuch other parts of the body as are 
capable of them, will in a ſhort time render the whole 
7 graceful and eafy at pleaſurr e 
2. As to tlie motions of the ge, the awe moſt 
nr are in before ſtrangers, till they come to a cer- 
tain age, is the cauſe of their dropping and drawin 
their chins dow into their breaſts, and looking unde 7 


their forcheads, as if conſcious of their ' weakneſs," or of 


ſomething wrong about them. To prevent this auk- 
ward ſhyneſs, parents and tutors are continually teaſing 
them to hold up their heads, which if they'get t theny to 
do it is with difficulty, and of courſe in ſo confirain'd 
a manner that it gives the children pain, ſo that they 
naturally take all opportunities of eaſing themſelves by 
holding down their heads; which poſture would be full 

as uneaſy to them were it not a relief from” reſtraint: 
and there is another misfortune” in holding down the 
head, that it is apt to make them bend too much in the 
back; when this happens to be the caſe, they then Have 


oh to ſteel-collars, and other irdti-machines; all 
which ſhacklings' are repugnant to nature, and may 


make the body grow crooked. This daily A both 


to the children and the parents may be avoided, and 


an ugly habit prevented, by only (at a proper age) 
faſtening a ribbon to a quantity of platted hair, or to 


the cap, ſo as it may be kept faſt in "I place, and the 


Ha other end to the back of the coat, as fig. , F fuch a 


length 
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length as may prevent them drawing their chins into 


their necks; which ribbon will always gps the head at 


liberty to move. in any direction but this aukward one 


they are ſo apt to fall into. 


But till children arrive at a reaſoning age it will 5 


difficult by any means to teach them more grace than 
what is natural to eyery well made child at liberty. 
The grace of the upper parts of the body is moſt 
engaging, and ſenſible well made people in any ſtation 
naturally have it in a great degree, therefore rules unleſs 


they are ſimple and eafily retain d and practiſed, : are of 


little uſe ; nay, rather are of diſſervice. -. __. 
Flowing the head erect is but occaſionally eB Ce a 
proper recline of it may be as graceful, but true ele- 
gance is moſtly ſeen i in the ae it from one poſition 
to another. 


And this may be attain'd. by a ſngbility — 


yourſelf, tho' you have not a fight of what you do by 


looking in the glaſs, when with your head aſſiſted by 


a ſway of the body in order to give it more cope, you 


_ endeavour to make that very ſerpentine line in the air, 


which the hands have been, before taught to do by the 


help of the ogee-moulding; and I will venture to ſay, a 
few careful repetitions at firſt ſetting out will make this 
movement as eaſy to the head as to the hands and arms. 
The moſt graceful bow is got by the head's moving 
in this direction, as it goes downward and riſes; up again. 
Some aukward imitators of this elegant way of bowing, 
U Ne 
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for want of knowing what they were about, have ſeem'd 


to bow with wry necks. The low folemn bow to ma- 
jeſty ſhould have but a very little twiſt, if any, as more 


becoming gravity and ſubmiſſion. The clowniſh nod 


in a fudden ſtraight Boe is quite the reverſe of theſe 
ſpoken of. 

The moſt elegant and reſpectful curteſy hath a gend 
or ſmall degree of the above graceful bowing of the 
head as the perſon ſinks, and riſes, and retreats. If it 
ſhould be ſaid, that a fine curteſy conſiſts in no more 
than in being erect in perſon at the time of ſinking and 
riſing; Madam Catherine in clock-work, or the dancing 


bears led about the ſtreets for a ſhew, muſt be allow d 


to make as good a curtely as any body. 

N. B. It is neceſſary in bowing and curteſying to 
ſhun an exact ſameneſs at all times; for however grace- 
ful it may be on ſome occaſions, at other times it may 
ſeem formal and improper. Shakeſpear ſeems to have 
meant the above ſpoken of ornamental manner of bow 
ing, in Enobarbus's deſcription of Cleopatra's waiting- 


And made their bends adornings. Act 2. 
3. Of Dancing. The minuet is allowed by the 


dancing- maſters themſelves to be the perfection of all 


dancing. I once heard an eminent dancing- maſter ſay, 


that the minuet had been the ſtudy of his whole life, 
and that he had been indefatigable in the purſuit of its 


beauties yet at laſt he could only ſay with Socrates, he 


knew 
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knew nothing: adding, that I was happy in my pro- 
feſſion as a painter, in that ſome bounds might be ſet to 
the ſtudy of it. No doubt, as the minuet contains in it 
a compoſed variety of as many movements in the ſer- 
pentine lines as can well be put together in diſtin& 
quantities, it is a fine compoſition of movements. 

The ordinary undulating motion of the body in com- 
mon walking (as may be plainly ſeen by the waving line, 
which the ſhadow a man's head makes againſt a wall as 
he is walking between it and the afternoon ſun) is aug- 
mented in dancing into a larger quantity of waving by 
means of the minuet-ſtep, which is ſo contrived as to 
raiſe the body by gentle degrees ſomewhat higher than 
ordinary, and fink it again in the ſame manner lower in 
the going on of the dance. The figure of the minuet- 
path on the floor is alſo compoſed of ſerpentine lines, 
as fig. „varying a little with the faſhion: when the 


parties by means of this ſtep riſe and fall moſt ſmoothly N 


in time, and free from fadden ſtarting and dropping, 
they come neareſt to Shakeſpear's idea & the beauty of 
dancing, in the following lines, 
— What you do, 

till en what is done,. 

----When you do dance, I wiſh you 

A wave o'th' ſea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that; move till, ſtill ſo, 


And own no other function— WINTENS Tai; 


. The 
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The other beauties belonging to this dance, are the 
turns of the head, and twiſt of the body in paſſing each 
other, as alſo gentle bowing and preſenting hands in 


the manner before deſcribed, all which together, diſ- 
plays the greateſt variety of movements in ſerpentine 


lines imaginable, keeping equal pace with muſical time. 
There are other dances that entertain merely becauſe 
they are compoſed of variety of movements and 'per- 
formed in proper time, but the leſs they conſiſt of ſer- 
pentine or waving lines, the lower they are in the 


eſtimation of dancing-maſters : for, as has been ſhewn, 


when the form of the body is diveſted of its ſerpentine 
lines it becomes ridiculous as a human figure, ſo like- 
wiſe when all movements in ſuch lines are excluded 
in a dance, it becomes low, groteſque and comical; but 
however, being as was faid compoſed of variety, made 
conſiſtent with ſome character, and executed with agi- 


lity, it nevertheleſs is very entertaining. Such are Italian 


peaſant-dances, &c. But ſuch uncouth contortions of 
the body as are allowable in a man would diſguſt in a 
woman; as the extreme graceful, ſo very alluring i in this 
ſex, is nauſeous in the other; even the minuet-grace in 
a man would hardly be approved, but as the main drift 
of it repreſents repeated addreffes to the lady. 
There is a much greater conſiſtency in the Ane of 
the Italian theatre than of the French, notwithſtanding 
dancing ſeems to be the genius of that nation; the fol- 


lowing diſtinctly marked characters were original y from 


Italy; ; 
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italy; "26 if w we ph them lineal) as 8 to their pat- 


ticular movements, we ſhall {ee wherein their humour 


| conſiſts. 


The attitudes of the Barkerfui are ingeniouſſy 
poles of certain little, quick movements of the 
head, hands and feet, ſome of which ſhoot out as it were 
from the body in TOWER wes or are * twirked about in 
little circles. 1 
Scaramouch is grabely abſurd as the character is in- 
tended, in over- ſtretchd tedious movements of unna- 
tural lengths of lines: theſe two characters ſeem to have 
been contrived by conceiving a direct ht e W 
movements. 
Pierrott's movements and attitude are chiefly in 
perpendiculars and parallels, fo is his figure and dreſs. 
Punchinello is droll by being the eit of all ele- 


gance, both as to movement, and figure, the beauty of 
variety is totally, and comically excluded from this cha- 


racter in every reſpect; his limbs are raiſed and let fall 
almoſt altogether at one time, in parallel directions, as 
if his ſeeming fewer Joints than ordinary, were no better 
than the hinges of a door. { | 
- Dances that repreſent provincial PTY as thels 
above do, or very low people, ſuch as gardeners, failors, 
&c. in merriment, are generally moſt entertaining on 
the ſtage: the Italians have lately added great pleaſantry 


and humour to ſeveral french dances, particularly the 
wooden-ſhoe dance, in which there is a continual ſhift- 


= ing 
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ing from one attitude in plain lines to another; both 
the man and the woman often comically fix themſelves 


in uniform poſitions, and frequently ſtart in equal time, 


into angular forms, one of which remarkably repreſents 
two W's in a line, as over figure 122, plate 2, theſe 
ſort of dances a little raiſed, eſpecially on the woman's 
ſide, in expreſſing elegant wantonneſs (which is the true 


ſpirit of dancing) have of late years been moſt delight- 
fully done, and ſeem at preſent to have got the better 
of pompous, unmeaning grand ballets; ſerious dancing 
being even a contradiction in terms. 

4thly, Of Country Dancing. | The lines which a 
number of people together form in country or figure 


dancing, make a delighttul play upon the eye, eſpecially 


when the whole figure is to be ſeen at one view, as at 


the playhouſe from the gallery; the beauty of this kind 


of myſtic dancing, as the-poets term. it, depends. upon 
moving in a compoſed variety of lines, chiefly ſerpen- 
tine, govern'd by the principles of intricacy, &c. the 
dances of barbarians are always repreſented without 
theſe movements, being only compoſed of wild ſkiping, 
jumping, and turning round, or running backward and 
forward, with convulſive ſhrugs, and diſtorted geſtures. 
One of. the moſt dow, movements in country 
dancing, and which anſwer to all the principles of vary- 
ing at once, is what they call the hay; the figure of it 
altogether, is a cypher of S's, or a number of ſerpentine 
lines In or intervolving each other, which _ 
poſe 
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poſe traced on the floor, the lines would appear as fig. *, 

Milton in his Paradiſe loſt, deſcribing the'angels dasein 

about the facred hill, pictures the whole idea in words; 
Myſtical dance! 
—.--NMazes intricate, 

Eccentric, intervolv d, yet regular 

Then moſt, when moſt irregular they ſeem. 

I ſhall venture, laſtly, to ſay a word or two of ſtage- 

action. From what has been ſaid of habitually mov- 

ing in waving lines, it may poſſibly be found that if 


ſtage- action, particularly the graceful, was to be ſtu- 


died lineally, it might be more ſpeedily and accurately 
acquired by the help of the foregoing principles than 
the methods hitherto taken. It is known that common 
deportment, ſuch as may paſs for elegant and proper off 
the ſtage, would no more be thought ſufficient upon it 
than the dialogue of common polite converſation, would 
be accurate or ſpirited enough for the language of a 
play. 80 that truſting to chance only will not do. 

The actions of every ſcene ought to be as much as poſ- 


ſible a compleat compoſition of well varied movements, 


conſidered as ſuch abſtractly, and apart from what may 
be merely relative to the ſenſe of the words. Action 
conlider'd with regard to aſſiſting the authors meaning, 
by enforcing the ſentiments or raiſing the paſſions, muſt 
be left entirely to the judgment of the performer, we 
only pretend to ſhew how the limbs may be made to 
have an equal readineſs to move in all ſuch directions 
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What L would have underſtood, by action, abtraQ edly 


and apart from its giving force to the meaning of the 
words, may. he better conceived by ſuppoſing a fo- 
reigner, who is a thorough maſter of all the effects of 
action, at one of our theatres, but quite ignorant of the 
language of the play; it is evident his ſentiments under 
ſuch limitations, would chiefly ariſe from what he might 
diſtinguiſh by the lines of the movements belonging 
to each character; the actions of an old man, if proper, 
or not, would be viſible to him at once, and he would: 
judge of low and odd characters, by the inelegant 


lines which we have already ſhewn to belong to the 
characters of punch, harlequin, pierrott, or the clown; 


ſo he would alſo form his judgment of the graceful 
acting of a fine gentleman, or hero, by the eee of 
their movements in ſuch lines of grace and oy: as 
have been ſufficiently deſcribed. See chapters 5, 6, 7, 8 
on the compoſition of forms. Where note, that as 70 


whole of beauty depends upon continually varying the 


_ lame muſt be obſerved with regard to genteel and ele- 


gant acting: and as plain ſpace makes a conſiderable 
part of beauty in form, ſo ceſſation of movement in 


acting is as abſolutely neceſſary; ; and in my opinion 
much wanted on moſt ſtages, to relieve the eye from 
what Shakeſpear calls, continually ſawing the air. 

The actreſs hath ſufficient grace with fewer actions, 


and thoſe in leſs extended lines than the actor; for as 


the lines that N £4 the Venus are ſimpler and more 
gently 
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gently F than thoſe that compoſe the Apollo, 
ſo muſt her movements be in like proportion. 


And here it may not be improper to take notice 4 ü 


a. miſchief that attends copied actions on the ſtage; they 
are often confin'd to certain ſets and numbers, which 
being repeated, and .growing ſtale to the audience, be- 
come at laſt ſubject to mimickry and ridicule, which 
would hardly be the caſe, if an actor were. poſſeſt of 
fuch general principles as include a knowledge of the 
effects of all the movements that the body 1 is capable of. 
The comedian, whoſe buſineſs it is to imitate the 
actions belonging to particular characters in nature, may 
alſo find his account in the knowledge of lines; for 
whatever he copies from the life, by theſe principles may 
be ſtrengthened, altered, and adjuſted as his judgment 


ſhall direct, and the part the author has given him tall 
require. 
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